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ST. ANN S NOTi : 

Saturday, June 4th, was Founder's 
Day at the Gallaudet Home for Aged 
and Infirm Deal Mutes, al Wap 
pingers Falls, N. Y. It was an 
occasion for a joint meeting of the 
Trustees of the Church Mission to 
i leaf Muics and the Board of Lady 
Managers of the I Ionic From the 
metropolis came the Rev. Mr, Bur- 
gess, tin' Rev, Mr. Braddock, the 
Rev. Dr, Judge, Miss Elizabeth F. 
Gallaudet, Miss Eleanor Sherman 

Mr. Mini. on <; Shaw, Mr Rem 

Budd, and Mr and Mrs. Harry A, 
Gillen. Also Mrs. Moore and Mrs 
Yost, daughters of the late Mr. 
( looper of Water town, \. if, 

\iier the business meeting, a serv- 
ice Oi morning prayer was held in the 
Chapel. The Rev. Mr, Rtaddock and 
the Rev. Maxwell Rice of Wappn 

Falls, condui ted the servii e, with the 
assistance of the Rev. Mr, Burgess. 
Dr. Judge delivered an address, which 
was Interpreted by Miss Gallaudet. 
Miss Sherman sang "The Rock M 

Ages." An address liy Mr. Braddoi 

was read orally by Mi. Burgess. 

Luncheon was served after the (hape) 

service, and the visitors depai ted dui 
ing the afternoon. Founder's i>a\ is 

BJ1 BJ al affair, usually held on the 

Saturday nearest June jrd, the birth- 
day of the late Rev. Thomas < ktllau- 

del. I). I). 

1 1..' \\ oman's Parish Aid Society 
held a -pei i.d meeting on rhui 
lone 9th, to con 

matters. It was decided lo have the 
wall of the Assembly Room renovated 

k( the expense of the W. P. A. S., as 
a donation to llie i hurt h. the 
evening witnessed a special meeting of 

the ladles oi the Virginia B. Gallaudet 
Association, in the second Boor Guild 

Room; but no mere man knows wli.it 
business they tran ai ted. I he social 

1. 1, on al St. Ann's < losed for I he 
summer with I he regular meeting of 
the Men's Club on June 21st, whii n 
was mainly devoted to reports of 

i ommitti 

The Brooklyn Guild of the Deaf, 
whii h meets In the pas Ish house of 

St. Mark's Church, has had a busy 
season SUICC Kaster. In addition lo 

ds i ondm led by Mrs. S|*em cr 

Hoag and Mr. Philip Topfer, the at 

tentiOD of the Guild and its spe. i. ■ I 

Committee on By-Laws has been taken 
up by the net essity oi reprinting the 

Constitution and By Laws. with 

Changes suggested. The aid work 

of acting on amendment. WSJ b( 

at the regular meeting on .lime 2nd, 

but was deferred until auliimn for 

completion, Mimeographed copies ol 

the suggested changes in By-Laws 

have been di \liibulerl lo all incinb, i 

of the Guild for their consideration 

during the uinmer. 

The ( hurt h servii es for the d< 

St. Mark's Church, Brooklyn, closed 

for the summer on Sunday, June 19th, 

and those at Trinity Cathedral, New 
will dose on Sunday, June 26th. 

These mi lion will be leopened m 
( )( lulu i 

I he Annual Meeting Oi I he I'.u i h 
Oners of St. Ann's Chun h (Ol the Deaf 

was held on Thursday evening, May 

19th. At this meeting the bond OJ 

i mi tee was elex ted foi the ensuing 
year, The Tru tees are Rev G. C. 
Braddock, Vii ar and i i offU to Pn I 

dent | I »r. E, W NIBS \ esttj man and 

- iin m 1st \ It e President . Vfiss 
Eleaiioi Sherman. 2d Vice President; 
\b A 'iiham Chambers, Secretary Pro- 
/' di • Mi \iii. d < '. Stern. Treasurei . 
Mi. ( h.i i lea ( llten, v [stant Tn » 
urei : Messrs, William Wren, Charles 



Terry, and Krnesl Marshall; Mes 

dames Funk, Kent, and Diekmann, 

The Hoard held its first meeting of the 
veai on June 23ld, to discuss vanous 

mailers concerning the maintenance 

and upkeep of St. Ann's Church. 

The communicants of St. raid's 

Mission, Paterson, N. J., were given 
the use of a chapel at St. Clement's 

Church, Hawthorne, \. )., on Sunday 

evening, June 19th, through the kind- 
ness of the Rector, the Rev. Mr. 
Warnecks. The Holy Communion was 
celebrated by the Missionary, the Rev, 

Mr. Braddock, and hymns were sung 
DJ Misses Klaus and Sherman and 
Mesdames Diekmann and Funk, of St. 

Ann's Choir, who came to the service 

with their vestments as a treat to the 
Jerscyites. Mesdames Rallersby and 

Englert, who were recently confirmed, 
received their fust communion at this 

service, and after the set \ ii e a recep- 
tion was held in the parish house to 

welcome then into the fold, A 

number of the deaf living in 1'ateison 
and vicinity were present al lite 
gathering. The Rev Mi Warnecke 
has offered llie use of Ihis . hapcl m his 
beautiful little . Inn. h lor occasional 
seivii es in the future. 

During the summer, rhunh services 
will be held al Si. Ann's every Sunday 
at 11 a.m. The Holy Communion will 

be celebrated on July 3rd, August 7th, 
and September i Ith, at 1 1 \.u. An. , 
noon services will begin September 

1 1th al 3 P.M. The Vicar will be ;i( 
St. Ann's during July, leaving on va- 
cation after the service on Vugust 7th. 
The Vicar's assistant, Mr. Kerstetl sr, 

Will answer all inquires during I ie 

11. II. S. I). NlCWS 

The last meeting of the Brooklyn 
Hebrew So, lety of the Deaf. Inc., was 
well attended despite the warm wea 

ther, Mrs. Hart, the wife of the well 

known politican, was Introduced as the 
mw chairman to the deaf of the 

Society, Mr. Nathan Moirell. h.r 

rejoined the Society, was appointed Hie 

•haii man of the Charity Hall for the 

year I'M'), the dale and full particulars 

to be announced la lei. 

The entertainment committee an- 
nounced tin- annual outing of the 
Society will be a boat ride lo Atlantic 

Highlands, N. J., on Sunday, fury 
17th, in which the Brooklyn Guild of 

the Deaf will join. Then- will be 

games fur prises and a good lime 
assured all. The place and lime boat 
BJ»d all other details will be an 

"""'led later, or those desiring Infor- 
mation may Inquire of the chairman, 

Mr. Sam l.icbmann, (.00 Empire Hon 

levard, Brooklyn, N Y. 

The Sot lety is making plans foi a 
bazaar tins winter foi funds for the 

betterment of the burial pint. .\| ihe 

conclusion of the meeting refresh 

nients win eived Ihe members in 

honor oi Mi \ie\ Goldfogle's 80th 
birthday anniversai \ i le gave a brief 

talk on his life and received the hearty 
i ongratulations oi the memb 

Thr' engagement of Miss \nn.i 

Weiss to Mr. Paul Honigstein, both 

members ,,t ihe Soi iet \ , was made. 



Amid a small gathering ol hi, mis 

in Brooklyn, David A Davidowita 

and Lillian Solomon were imileo in 

marriage on Sunday, ihe i.'th. Mr, 
I >a\ idowii/. ( ntllaudet '36, is popular 

among the \ewaik de.il ., well as in 
New York, The bride, a graduale of 
the Lexington school, woie a beautiful 

la, ed aqua gown Ufred Solomon, the 

bride's linilhei , a, ted as best man. 
While Miss Ray Cohen tOOk up Ihe 

p. ii i oi ihe bridesmaid. The couple 
plan io reside In Newark after a 
short honej moon, 



A new bowling club is about to be 
organized in the near future. "Cans" 
and "can'ts" both are eligible to join. 
Those interested should write at their 

earliest convenience, as reservations 

for alleys are being made m>. 
the season of 1938-1939, which starts 
about October 1st. For further in- 
formation, meeting place, dates, etc., 
write Mi. J. Livingston, 407 West 
205th Street', New York City. 

Mrs. Guilbert Braddock and daugh- 
ter are in Washington, I). ('., at 
present, and will later go to Mrs. 
Braddock's hometown in Nebraska. 
Rev. Braddock will join them at the 
Koehler homestead in Pennsylvania 
in August. 

Leon Mieibaih is back in town 
for Ihe summer, resting up from his 
strenuous studies at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Leon is growing up into a big 
snapping fellow, anil besides being on 
the football team, also carried off 
honors in Ihe declamation and story 
telling contests. 

Mr. Julius Meyer, the father of 
Louis Meyer, passed away peacefully 
in his sleep, on Saturday, June II h 

He was seventy two years old. Burial 

was in (he Ray Side Cemetery, Hrook 
l.vn. N. Y. When he was a young 
man, he knew many of Louis' deaf 

friends, 
< »n Decoration Day, May 30th, a 

group of (leal friends ,,l Mr. and Mrs 
I. Howarth Visited them at their home 
in Milford, Conn. They were treated 

io a New England supper. Every- 
thing was rooked ,.ul of doors and all 
\ "led il ,i ieal feast. 

Mi ;, Vernon ai th< Mai \ 

and School, was in evidence al the 
Fanwood festivities on the 5th. He 
enjoyed meeting old acquaintances 

Mr. Francis Cochrane, who had 

been confined in the Knickerbocker 

Hospital for (he past two weeks, 
was discharged recently, and left for 
his home in Wilmington, Del., last 

Wednesday 

Messrs. and Mesdames George 

Rawlston and Hirsch Friedman tend- 
ered a surprise party to Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Briggi, honoring their fifteenth 
wedding anniversai \ , on Saturday 
evening, June 11th. (lames and re- 
freshments made the evening pass 
pleasantly, Among those present, 

besides (he above mentioned, were 
Messrs. and Mesdames Morgans tern, 
S. Mai < arholinia. M. Druan, A. 
Stein; Mesdames Sei/, Richmond. 
Mellis, Miss I.vpke. Messrs. Berk, 
route. Kempt, liarkei, Harris and 

t ireenspan. 

Rudolph Gamblin has gone lo 
Little Rock, Ark., for a while, and 
will then Spend the summer with the 
home folks ai Mnarillo. Lex | 

Mi Edward w. Heber of Spring- 
held, 111., stopped at New Yotk City 
lor a day or two last week. He also 
was at Hartford, Conn., for a lew 
days to visit with his son. Waldo, who 
is Instructor in auto mechanics and 

metal work at the American School. 
Rig Ben Friedwald was down in 

Philadelphia recently to help the Silent 
Athletic Club celebrale its elevenlh 

anniversary, 



Special Notice 

The next three issues of ihe 
JoruNAi. have been printed in 

advance, and will contain accounts 

of ( )|,l FanWOOd, with several 

ol ihe earl} days, The issues will 

be oi sentimental Interest to former 
pupils and others once connected with 

Ihe .1 hool. and also will be of value 

ior historical reference in (he future. 



New York State 



The Local Convention Committee 
has presented a fairly complete tenta- 
tive program that looks as if it will 
be one of the best yet. Chairman 
Tom Sack of Schenectady, has been 
working early and late to make it as 
good as il is, and we don't see how it 
could be better. 

On Thursday, July 28th, early 
arrivals can register. During the 
afternoon a tour of Albany's many 
historic places is scheduled. The 
Capital City, Albany, has probably 
more places to visit than any other 
city of like si/e. The Cniversity of 
New York, in a long colonnaded build- 
ing (the second longest colonnade in 
the world) houses the State Library 
and the wonderful State Museum, 
which could give anyone a whole 
month of entertainment. The Capital, 

full of historical relics and beautiful 
rooms, the Schuyler Mansion, home of 

General Philip Schuyler, the Museum 

of History and Art, the State Office 

Building, tallest north of New York 

City, a replica of the famous Orotto 

oi our Lady of Lourdes, in France. 

many beautiful churches, parks anil 
state buildings. 

That evening a re, eption will be 
held at the Ten Kvck Hotel, at which 

every one can meet ami dance with 
everyone else. 

Friday morning, July 29th, the 

Convention will really begin, m 

10 o'clock the opening ceremonies, 

speeches by ihe Mayor of Albany, 

and other local celebrities, will be 
followed by the progress of getting 
r| ""' And there will 

be plenty of real important busini 
too. More business sessions during 
the afternoon. 

Friday evening there will be an 
entertainment, with all acts provided 
by professional talent. Dell O'Dell. 
Hie most famous lady magician in the 
world, will charm you with both m. 
and her own charms. A dance team, 
pantomime, and other worthwhile acts 
will follow, and dancing will complete 

t he evening, 

Saturday the 30th, will see another 
business session. We will have a 
group pbotO taken on the Capital 
steps (a souvenir you will be proud to 
show your great great grandehildien ) 
and probably meet C.overnor Lehman. 
Then that evening will come the great 
banquet. Food (hat has made the 
Ten Eyck famous will grace the tables 
(which will be limited to a mere three 
hundred plates) and the cream of 
New York State's speakers will make 
vou sit up and take notice. Alter 
that there will be a Boor show, more 
professional talent, which alone would 

be worth Ihe banquet fee. And so to 
bed, after you finish talking with 
friends from near and far. 

Sunday morning will feature church 
Services for both Catholics and I 
((•slants. Following (here will be a 
bus trip through Saratoga, featuring 
the Battlefields, the Springs and other 
famous placet. Hie buses will end 
(he Hip al ihe k'leld Day park, where 
food may be had and fun with your 
friends had all the rest of the da\ . 
There will be games, ( for all ages Irom 
S to SS) prizes, refreshments, and 

what will you bat 

Then we will wend our wean ways 
homeward, tired, but knowing the best 
time of years has just passed. Don't 
you think vou had better come? 
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"He's true to God who's true to man; 

Whenever wrong is done 
To t)M lumil.lr I and the weakest 

'Neath the all beholding MID, 
That wrong is also done to 

And lln'V arc slave moil b 
Whose love of right is for themselves 

And not for all the race." 



St'iiimrii cofkl •"it to any address on 
receipt of five cents. 



Notice concerning the whereabouts of 
imiiviihiiih v<ill be charged at the rate of 
in i iiils a line. 



It is Interesting to note thai i tu 
rent educational theory is taking in 
opposite < ourse and away from ability 

tuping, notwithstanding the reporl 
of committees on maladjustmenl 
;uitl delinquency which favor the 
retention oi such groupings, Other 
, urreni prat tit es are being condemn 
ed, such as Inti and a< hieve 

menl testing, and the segregation ol 

bright pupils, with othet Idoh pre 

viously heM sacred. 

It is tint well In Criticise any of 

the current practices in elemental y 

education. The evaluation must be 

in terms of values which are held by 

Individual educators and the very 

different set of values which is set 

by those who are responsible for vari- 
ous educational procedure. There is 

no sound basis for slating I ha! one's 
own set of criteria is righl and an- 
other set held by equally intclb 
workers in education is wrong. 

The good elementary schools, we 

learn, have characterise to the ex- 
tent that pupils are individuals, they 

differ from eat h othei ; each school 
activity has real value for the in- 
dividual pupil, and eai h pupil is a 
|] being living in a changing 
[aty, in i he curriculum problems 
of the elementary school, the basil 
Solution lies in lite activity program. 

Many in the held of edtu ational phi] 
osophy have accepted its fundamental 
theories as consisteni with the best 

known facts concerning the learning 

of children and the placi of the 

school in society. Those who know 
children well, who have worked with 
them and studied them, have found 

this organization oi the < boo! curri- 
culum most effective In promoting tlte 
desirable aspects of child growth. 

i he at tivity program houM not be 
a method, or a eel of technics, or ■ 

different plan for arranging the COfl 
tent of the traditional SCfaOOl < urri- 
i iilum It is a plan of education in 
Mill h is baijed upon a lund.n 
tal COnCep< that children learn lo do 



by doing, that they must have pur- 
poses in their school activity which 
have real meaning and importance for 
them; that educ .itinin is not merely 
learning about things, but is connect 
ed with the developing In children of 
the capacity to act and react in their 
total personalities with the forces and 
abilities within them and to things 
and situations outside of them. What 
is needed is a form of discipline which 
will educate and not destroy; that 
self-expression which is destructive 
has no place in real education and 
should be discouraged. 



In tiik i. ink of public health service 
to determine the effects of diseases, 
the preliminary findings of a study of 
hearing, made bv the National Health 
Survey, should give serious cause for 

thoughtful reflection. 

Through this agency tests were 
made in cooperation with a group of 
prominent otologists, with which the 
Hell Telephone Laboratories will form 

i he basis for determination of a stan- 
dard for recording normal bearing, 

The response of a person in a sound- 
insulated booth i" different tones 
measures the Intensity value of his 

hearing. The main objectives of the 

sluilv are to obtain data on the trends 
of diminishing hearing among people 

generally, Also to note the prevalence 

of hearing defects of whatever dt 

of all Mil for both sr\es. By 

sue ll tests it may be possible to estab- 
lish authoritative standard for normal 
hearing. 

Ini Iinleil in the SUI ve\ uric eighty- 
lour cities, and tests have been con 
dm led in twelve of (hem. About 

y.ooo persons evenly divided as to sex 

win examined, their ages ranging all 

the waj from eight to ninety years. 

The graph picture of bearing obtained 

with the audiometer shows the extent 

of deficiency of hearing. This loss is 

ured by decibels, which is the 

usual method of measuring the loud 
ness of SOUnd, People who have ililli 
culty in comprehending speech from 
a prison on a platform of an audi 
toritim. from a theatre stage, or in 
conversation between five or six per- 
sons, show a loss of between 20 and 
25 units of sound. When a person 
cannot heat s|>rreh wilhin two or three 
leel in front ol him. his I.h If of heal 
ing is said lo be from 40 to 50 units 

i.i oiiiiii Persona who c annol use the 
telephone because the speech is not 
i li ai to them lose from 60 lo 65 units, 
while with the totally deaf the range 
of loss is from 85 to 90 units. 

it is believed that many Important 

findings will follow from this Study 

as to the relationship ol the degree of 

loss of hearing and the existeiur ot 

d aural t onditions. Thus Eat 

analysis would indicate that only one 

Q tWO Bars With aural disease has 
normal heating, while four in every 

five ears which are physically normal 

have normal hearing. 



NEW JERSEY 

By D. A. Davidowitz 



St. Ann's Church for the Deaf 

511 West 14Kth Street, New York City 

Ri.v. QvXLBtM C. Hraddock, Vicar 
Chun b ■< at 11 A.M., 

during IURUMI 

Holy Committor), first Sunday of each 

month, ii am., June lo September. 



Ephpheta Society for the Catholic 
Deaf, Inc. 

St. Francis Xavirr College, .10 West 
loth Street, \rw Yolk City 
l-'or iinv Information regarding Ephpheta 
Society communicate dirtd to either-. 
Mi Catherine Gallagher, President, 
129 West 98lh Street, New York City 
Herhert Koritzcr, Secretary, 21-50 Thirty- 
eighth Street. Astoria, L I. 



On May 28th. Mr. and Mrs. I). 
Willis journeyed to Boston, Mass., to 
escort Mrs. A. Lisnay and baby home 
for a short visit to New Brunswick. 
After riding all night Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis retired for the day on May 
30th, and joined the Alumni crowd 
late in the afternoon. 

The seven hundred alumni visitors 
on May 30th, to the New Jersey 
School lor the Deaf, enjoyed the sunny 
but windy day to the last minute. 

Three baseball games were play cd. 
with the New Jersey School for the 
Deal showing the \\ esl Virginia School 
for the Deaf how baseball is played in 
\<\\ Jersey. The home town team 
won the two games scheduled. 

Late In the afternoon the Newark 
Silent Club and the Orange Silent 
Cluli played a Softball game, with the 
Orange group winning the game by a 
large score 

i>iuing the morning proceedings, 
which were under the chairmanship oi 

Mr C. McBride of Jersey City, the 
guests were able to take part in the 
unveiling program, held in honor of 

Mr. Pack's painting of Mr. 0. S. Por- 
ter, the famed and much loved print 
ing instructor of the old school. The 
painting was presented to Mr. F. 
Siddall, the new teacher who took Mr. 
Porter's place. He will place it in a 
Conspicious spot in the print shop. 

Ilir words spoken in honor of Mr. 
Toiler brought hack memories to the 

many ful printers who were 

present. The speeches in honor ol 

the former editor of the Silent Worker 

came ahout as the unveiling cloth was 

removed from the framed picture. 

Mr. S. Hunt and Mi II. Dixon, tWO 
pupils of Mr. Porter, who are success- 
ful printers today, uncovered the 
mounting. Mr, H. sharp, a retired 

ii ;n Ini ol the school, gave a short 
•li Bride spoke on the 
virtue*, ol Mi (i S. Porter, ami Mr 
!■'. Siddall •-aid dial the spirit express- 
ed bv the former pupils of the school 

will go on living as before with the 
new pupils as they view the painting 
during their work in the- print shop. 

riie alumni meeting saw the elec 

lion of the first woman alumni presi- 
dent in the history of the association 
I' W lloppaugh winning that 
distinction, Mr. J. Davison was 
elec led lust vice pieMilenl . Mi G, 

Evans, 2nd vice-president; Mr. M.' 
Sweeney, secretary; Mi H. Dixon, 
treasurer, and Mr. J. Droste, scr- 

i'c.ml ai arms. 

An odd incident in connection with 
the above election is that all officers 

come from different parts of the state, 
city, Newark, Camden, and 
Trenton being represented, 
\ tenth anniversary program is 

being planned by the association, 

President Mrs. F. W. Hoppaugh will 

■elect her various committees within 
the next lew weeks, and it is hoped 
that the organization will be very 

RCtive the next two \ i 



Miss F. Schornstein of Trenton, 
attended the affair in company with 
the Other Jerseyites, among whom 
were-: Mr. and Mis. A. Halmulh, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kahn, Mr. J. Cocuz/.a. Mr. 
I.. Pahimbo, Mr. S. Monaco, Mr. M. 
Sabel, Mr. J. Kriz, Mr. A. Nauhausc . 

Mr. M. Zimmerman, Miss A. Sloan. 

Miss G. T.ilro. Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Davis. Mr. H. Simon. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Bradley, Mr. J. Donnelly and 

several others. 

Mr. B. Israel and Miss S. Frank 
gave an exhibition of the Big Apple 
after a group consisting of Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Gurman, Mr. A. Solomon. 
Miss Rae Abel. Miss K. Classman 
and Mr. J. Goldstein had done a 
"community Big Apple." 

On July 2.^1. the Newark H. A. D. 
will hold an old-fashioned picnic and 
outing at the famed Crystal bake 
Park. Silver cups will be awarded to 
any club or team of four deaf boys 
who can garner the- most points in a 
twenty five yard dash swim, a fifty- 
yard dash swim, a twenty-live yard 
back stroke swim, and a four-man 

relay race. A second silver cup will 

be awarded to the most beautiful girl 
in a bathing suit, and races will be 
held with potatoe sacks, and also 
three-legged races. In the evening 
dancing will be part of the program. 
Swimming cost, 40 cents; dancing 
free; park entrance lie is cents. 

\ birthday party for Mis Alice 
Newcomer was celebrated Saturday 
evening, June 11th, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Win. Battersbv at Haw- 
thorne. N. J. The home was beauti- 
fully decorated in blue and white, 
(lames were played and everyone had 

a very good time. Delicious refresh- 
ments were served later in the evening. 
Many useful gifts were presented to 
Mrs. Newcomer. The party continued 
until the wee hours in the morning. 
Those present were Sophie Kre&ker, 

Lillian Ellsworth, Frances Englert, 
Frieda Heuser, Tillie Maguire, Agnes 

Tolookjian. Mr. and Mrs. J, YVhat- 
lej . Mi. and Mis. J. Newcomei . Mr. 
and Mrs. Win. Battershv, Robert Ben- 
nett, Henry Nightingale and Peter 
Bove and brother. 



On May 28th, Miss l. Solomon and 
Mr D V Davidowitz tendered a pre 
nuptial reception to sixty of their 
friends at the Newark Y. M. H. A 
Music and refreshments were offered 
lo the guests, main' coming from dis- 
tant parts of the State Among those 

present were Mr. C. Josetow, Mi and 

Mrs. C. Sussman. Miss Raye Cohen 
Mi \ ( ..Inn. Mi \ Solomon, Mr. 
B. Israel, Miss Rae \bel Miss K 

nan, Miss S. Vuerbach, Mr. and 
M Gurman, Miss i Gordeau, 

Mi \Y. Kahn, Mr and Mrs. N Hi 
lands. Mr. J. Goldstein, Miss K. 
SwanSOn, Miss A. Popowit/, M 
Tuaro, Miss J. Goldblatt, Mi D 

Miss s. Frank, Mr. D, Retaker 

Mi and Mr- Sonnenesti old . Miss B. 

Surasky, and Mr \ Barnett, 

From Klcmington Mi F. Higgins 

came to honor (he couple, as he is 

to graduate from Rutgers University 

on the afternoon of the marriage, 
June 12th. Mr. Higgins will teaih 
in the Kentucky School lx-ginning 
next fall. 



Central Oral Club, Chicago 

Organized loos — Incorporated 1025 

The Oldest Club for the Oral Deaf m 
ChkafO. Socials and Cards Second 
Sunday Of each month from September 
to ami including June. Entree: 7 :S0 r.xt. 
\tl.intu Hotel. 316 South Clark Sticct, 
Hall K, Mi'.'..mun' Floor. Convenient 
location and transportation. 

Send all lotnnuinii alien to Mrs Sa.lie 
Mi Kirov, 22? Englewood Ave. (Apt. 210), 
Chicago, 111 



Our Savior Lutheran Church 
The Rev. Brawl Seheihcrt, Pastor 
1400 N. Ridgeway Avenoe, Chicago, III. 
Services— 10:00 a.m., May lo September; 

2:30 p.m., October to April. 
Holy Communion on the first Sunday ot 
the month Trenching in speech and the 
.ign-languagc Hearing friends invited to 
special services We preach salvation 
through faith in Jesus Christ— "Come and 
we will do thee good." 

SOCIETIES 
The Silenl Lutheran Cl'tb 
Lutheran Deaf-Mute Ladies' Aid Souru 



All Angels' Church for the Deaf 

(Episcopal) 
1151 I. eland Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
(One block north of Wilson Ave. "I" 
station, and one-half block west). 
t .gorge F. Flick, Priest-in-ckarg*. 
Mr. Frederick W. Hinrichs, Lay-Reader 
Church services, everv Sunday at 11 a.m., 
Holy Communion, first and third Sundays 
ol each month. 
Social Supper, second Wednesday of each 
month. 6:30 p.m., with entertainment 
following at 8 p.m. 
c'.et together socials at 8 p.m., all other 
Wednesdays. (Use Racine Ave. entrance) 
Minister's address. fVV16 Kenwood Avenue 
Afternoon, 2 to S Evening, 1 to Dailv 
' Sunday. 



Union League of the Deaf, Inc. 

Club Rooms open the year round Remilar 
meetings on Third Tuesday of each 
month, at 8:15 p.m. Visitors coming 
from a distance ot over twenty five miles 
welcome. Heniamin Mint/. President ; 
Joseph F. Mortiller, Secretary, 711 
Eighth Avenur, New York QtJ 
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SEATTLE 



The I'.S.A.D's week-end doings for 
the holidays were greatly enjoyed by 
all. Saturday evening, May 28, saw 
about 100 people at I. ( ).O.F. hall wit- 
nessing movies of the local deaf. An- 
Other pleasing entertainment in the 
form of magic tricks by young Jack 
Sackville-West, caused hearty ap- 
plause. There was time for a few 

games before serving refreshment! of 
ice-cream and cake. Mrs. Neils Hoe- 
sen, Mr. Neils Boesen, Miss Sophia 
Mullin and Mr. Rathjan received door 
prist 

Sunday morning, Rev. W. A. Wes 

terman preached to ■ large congrega- 
tion .it the Church of ( ha Redeemei 
in the afternoon bowling matt bea 

tOOh place at Ideal bowling Alleys, 
with Seattle scoring 2503. Tacoma 
2364, Everett 2361 and Yakima 2214 
pins. 

_ Under the management of N. C. 
Garrison, a "banquet" was partaken 
of by about 45 at the Kalberg Banquet 

Room at 0:30 I hat evening. The 
Yakima bowlers were guests of the 
local teams. Mr. Garrison gave a COB 
vincing talk about VV.I'.A. work, so we 
all know there is no discrimination 

against the deaf. 

( lii Memorial Day 125 deal gather 

ed at lam oin Park on the shore of the 
sound. The men pili bed borteahoea 
in the morning and ■ baseball game 
was played in tin- afternoon. A nil e 
profit was realised in auctioning the 
hint h boxes foi the t onvention fund. 

Hoi dOgS and collee unr :.< del lo tin, e 
unable to obtain hull li boXCfl < lOOd 

spirit and good < heei were evident 

everywhere. The W. S.A.I), entci lain 

men! t ommittee consists of P. 1.. a 
ling, Car! Spencer, .Miss Genevieve 
Sink, A. W. Wright, True Partridge, 

foe kirsrhbaum and J. M. Lowell, ol 

I a< oma. 

The iioincs of the Garrisons, Fer- 
lis, Adams, Wrights and Mr Edna 

Bertram were open to [he oul 

of-town visitors while they were in 
Seattle. Durwood Talreaii. Mi Moen 
of Portland, Mr. and Mrs. Roy I Ian is, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rathjan, Mi. and Mrs. 

enstein, Mr, Deveraux, Yakima, 
Mr. Seth, Ellensburg, and leveral from 

Tacoma, I'.ellinghain. and F.vcretl 
■ •Hi. 
Al the party and pic nj< a beautiful 

oil painting of moonlight on the ocean 
with a soaring teagull, at Long Beach, 

done by Mrs, llor.ic e Weston, wa 
hibited and donated lor a raffle to help 

the i onvention fund. Thanks to Mrs 
Weston. 

Mrs. N. C. Garrison started for 
Ohio, Sunday, June 5, to visit her 
mother. She ae< onipanied hei brother 
and his three sons in their car. They 
expei i to return before the end of the 
month. 

Ml Meakin tendeied | bridal 

shower for Miss Violet Buchanan at 
her home yesterday. Violet was great 
ly pleased when she received numerous 

lovely gifts. 

Mia Plum was given a birth- 
day party al her parents' home iioii 
lOUah, on I Sunday recently. I In 
18 friends, who motored theie from 
Seattle, presented her I traveling bag. 
Mia s mother served a line luncheon 
tO the gUI 

Mi and Mil ' laire Reeves had the 

pleasure of entertaining 15 friends who 
invited themselves to the Ret 

i liicken rant h, Sunday, May 22. They 
brought their dinner, and ;ill had a 

merry time. 

\li Vic ten ia Smith is a 

grandmother. A little baby girl arrived 

in Klamath fall I Oregon, Maj 27th, 

at the home of Mrs. Smith's grand- 

daugc 

\ II Kobe! stein lefl lot Ma\ wood, 
California, Sunday, tO look allei hi 
wife's two li. id to ' all on del 

flier 

I i mk Rolpfa look | boat to Alaska 
l.i.i nionili to stay all summer and 
work for I salmon I inner) BJ I I hef 
neal Anchorage. 

Grace Bodhn and about fifteen 
other University itudents won hoi 



as best divers at the swimming pool 
this last semester. Their pictures were 
in the daily Seattle Post-Intclligcnccr. 
Mrs, Alberta Houtycttc, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Wright, and Mr. 
William (1. Norwood, were married at 

the Presbyterian Church in Brewster, 

New York, May 28. They took a trip 
along Lake ( 'hatnplain to Toronto, 
< anada, and other cities. Mr. Nor- 
wood is a theatre direclcu 

I'iujkt Sound. 
June 6, 1938. 



MINNESOTA 



News items for this column, and sub- 
<o|ticins, should be sent to Wesley Caurit- 
scn, School for the Deaf, l-'aril .an it , 

Minnesota. 

nvo'.s unuo 
Keep this xtudid* for fvturt riftrtnet, 
Jul) 1 to 4 — M. A. 1). Convention and 

ll It llrainrril. 
Sunday, July 10— Minneapolis - St. Paul 

Prati :a i. .iic Nol 
Sunday, July 24 Silver Lake, near 
Roc better. 

July 31 Open 
August 7 Open 
\ui-ust 14 — Minne.ipanl Oral V odatlon 

pil III. 

August .'i Opes 

Augu Si Paul l.u 

llieran picnic. 



TWIN CITY NKVVS 

The Joyous arrival of a son in the 
Ancliew Pangrac home on May 21st 
was tinned inlo the deepest soiiow 
when Mrs. I'angrac died a lew horns 

after the arrival of the youngster, her 
first born. She died at the Swedish 

Hospital. Burial was at Hillside (Vine 
iei\ on the following Tuesday. Mrs. 
Pangrac was ■ most pleasing young 

lady, just twenty nine. She will be 
greatly missed by her family and large 

i in le oi friends. The dcai of the stale 
extend their deepest sympathy to Mr, 
Pangrac and his infant son. 
Alter attending the graduation ea 

orrises at the Minnesota School, Mr. 
and Mrs. Albv I'eterson of Dayton, 
Ohio, visited relatives In the state. 
On Saturday May 28, they put in their 

appearance at the Clubhouse where 
they n red by their large t In le 

Of old friends. During I heir Slav in 

the Twin Cities thej were the guests 
of the Herman Von I fippels, 

Mr. and .Mrs. Carl Samshal, of 
Gary, Minn,, were other visitors at the 
Hall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Otto Rnllenhnff, of 
Raker, Minn., spent three class in the 
Twin Cities. They were guest 
Mi and Mrs. Ivar Carlson, who gave 
a party in their honor. 

Another St. Raul visitor was Cilman 

Nbrdhaugen, of Fargo, N. D. He too 

had been in Faribault to attend the 

i ommencement (•■■■ 
Prom Des Moines, Iowa, came Mr, 

and Mrs. Clem Thompson to spend 

the Memorial day week end in the 

Twin Cities. They were guests of her 

sister and brother-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Johnson, of Minneapolis. 
Dreaded cancer look the life of Mrs. 

bene Belts, 64, on April 24. She li.nl 

been a resident of St. Paul for sixty 
years. In 18<)4 she married Phillip 
Peac ha who died at the turn of the 

c eniiii y Lata she man led Fred Belts, 
who died three scars ago. Funeral 
services wtn held at the Calvary 

Chapel, on Api il .'7, with burial at 

Oaklawn Cemetery, The pall bearers 
ware Heimei Hagel, M. Aim, Carl Lux, 

I'' Meyers, Carl Falmoe, and I. Aile, 
Mr and Mrs ( 'hailes Johnson en 
lertainecl a good number of their deaf 
and hearing friends at their Minnea- 
polis home on May 7 7th. Tin 

the monthly Home I in le 
party of the Lutheran Church Hock. 

Entertainment included $00 and 

bunt 

The National Assoc lalion of the 

heat movies on the preservation of 

the sign language weir shown at the 

St Paul Lutheran Church on May 6th, 

and al the M innca|>olis Lutheran 
(lunch on May 20th. A showing of 
the film was also made at the Mmne 
sola Sc hool for the Deaf. 



The many friends of Leo Monroe 
extend their sympathy, as his father 
passed away a short time ago. 

MINNKSOTA ASSOCIATION Of T111C DXAF 
I WI.NTV THIRD CONVKNTION 

The triennial convention of the 
Minnesota Association of the Deal will 
be held at Brainerd on July 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, 1938. All business meetings are 
scheduled to be held in the rooms of 
the chamber of commerce, with hotel 

headquarters yet to be announced by 

the Local Committee. The program 
follows: 

I'Yicl.iY. July 1, 2:00 I'M., Husines.s 

meeting, 

President's Address. 

Report ol the K\n utive Committees 

Report ol t hi- 'treasurer. 

s oo ism.. Reception 
Saturday, July 2, 9 % .oo a.m., Burinon 
Meeting, 

Xniendinenls lo Hv Laws. 

Report oi Committee on Reaolutioni 

I Use llv.lnn 

2:00 em , ButUMOi Meeting, 

Action on Anienclim m 
\<\v Business. 

Election oi officers, 
Adjournment tint iU, 
Saturday evening, July .', Banquet. 

i M;iiis lo he announced 
Sunday, July 3, an (Uj picnic at t.unia 
Park 

Kittcnhall, North vs. South. 

Monday, July 4, Online, al Mitle l.acs 
l.akcs 

The above program is tentative and 
changes may be made later. All is 
subjec t to the approval of the members 
present at the Convention. 

There are three large hotels in 

Brainerd, The Ransfbrd, The New 
Brainerd, and The Elks. Rates 

quoted are $1.25 and up for singles, 
$2.00 and up for doubles. 



Miss Josephine Quinn, a principal 
at the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
will spend the summer in England and 
Scut land, where she will be parti- 
cularly interested in visits to schools 
for the deaf in those countries. 

Miss Quinn plans to leave Faribault 
Saturday, June 11th, and will sail the 
seventeenth from New York City, to 
be gone until September 1st. 

V > ording to her itinerary, she will 
gO first to London and then to the 
Cathedral towns, such as Dei ham and 
York. Her travels will take her then 
to several places in Scotland, points of 
interest to be Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
where she will attend the exposition. 
Before returning to London Miss 
Quinn will visit the lake country of 

England made famous by the romantic 

poets. 

It is possible that Miss Olga Bright. 
who recently retired from the stall of 
the Minnesota School for the Deal. 
will accompany Miss Quinn on her 
trip. However, her plans are not vet 

definite, 

Superintendent Klstad will go to 
Detroit to attend the Summer Meeting 
of the American Association to Pro- 
mote- the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf. June 21 to July 1. Re has 
been invited to address the nice: 



CH ICAGO 



PAUBA1 l.T NKWS 

After attending the Seoul Camp at 

Fish Lake, Mi, and Mrs, Chester 
Dobson and son left for Iowa lo take 

in the commencement exercises at the 

Iowa School for the Deal, yt 

"i's parents and sister in Conn, il 
Bluffs at the same time. Early in June 
they left for Sardina, South Carolina. 
where they will spend the summer at 
Mrs. Dobson 's parental home. 

Arthur (Hist took some pupils to 
I 'ninth, visited his parents then 
then reported to the Scout i 
where he put on a coal of tan. He 
returned to Faribault and popped up 
at Krat meeting on June 4th, He is 
now at Auguslana College. Sioux Calls, 
S. D., attending summer school. 

Mis tana kasperick and daughter. 
Dorothy, have just left for Helena, 
Montana, where they will make their 
home wilh Mrs. kasperick 's son, I "an. 

and his family. (>n Wednesday eve 

ning, June S. just before Mis. kas 
perick left Faribault where she has 

lived many years, the Elisabeth rate 

Circle gave a party in her honor al ihe 
Elgin Blue Room. Mrs. kasperick 
was presented a purse. 

The Faribault Frats held their 

June meeting at the Elgin Blue Room 
on June 4th. the Au\ Flats meeting at 
the same places After the meeting 

bunco was played, Mrs. Kasperick and 

Mi Lam it sen taking the prizes, 
luasurer Frank Thompson was con 
spit nous at the meeting by his absence, 
having been called to Des Moines on 
business. It was the first meeting 

Brother Thompson had missed in 

years, Brother John Threewils boat 
wright filled the treausurer's post 
efficiently. brother ('has. Mansfield 
was at the meeting, having hobbled in 
on dutches. He was doing W'I'A 
work around the new primary building 
at the school when a lock came in 
Contact Willi one of his toes, breaking 
it. Mrothei Fnuv Nomeland has been 
on the sick list loi sometime, infected 

tonsils bothering him. 

Principal Ralph Farrar who has been 
doing, held woi k loi (he School, placed 
five boys on farms during the fust week 
ol efloi I Mr Can. n is president elec I 
of the local Rotary Club and a member 
of the local Junior ( 'lumber ol Com 

merce. These two organisations have 

national ((inventions in California this 
summer and Mr Farrar has been 

c hosen to repre sen t both groups, 



The 135 guests contributed a purse 
of $80 when the McGanns were Silver 

Wedding Annivcrsaried at All Angeles' 

b ball, V>m: he surprl 

i was Supl. Daniel T. Cloud 
our state school: comedians Dote and 

Perry reached new highs for absurd- 
ity; and Farley's postal department 

is hearing a healthy howl because two 
Special Delivery letters were not 

delivered. 

'Their two hearing sons foxed them 
into a taxi on some pretense, took 
them to the parish hall, surrendered 
them to the tender mercies of 
pranksters who promptly dres 
them in hayseed regalia, and the 

comedians were off in full cry, Ann as 

a man and Hilly as a woman. Such 
adroit actors and actresses as Mrs. 
Joseph. Miss kileoyne. Frank 
Mastny, Martin, Damen, D 
Ct ocelli. Harrow and "Rabbi" llm 
Perry caused the Crowd to make night 
hideous with their howls of glee. The 
"wedding" ended with Terry's bap- 
tism of the kneeling couple almost 
a gallon of water gevsering from a 
rosebud in his lapel. 

Shawl and Mrs Horn sprung a skit 
depicting the first meeting of the 
McGanns. Charles Dote, rigged out 
as a Comedian Of 1890, sang "Maid- 
en's I itanv." with Sharpnack as sol". 
Miss kileoyne recited "Hiawatha.'' 
substituting names of the Mcdanns. 
Mrs Meagher gave an original 
"Ode." Shawl wound up with 
"Sweet Adeline." 

Supl Cloud dropped in just then, 
following an important business con 
ference downtown; surprised with his 
opening statement: "I kissed Ann 
McGann before her husband did." 
Explained long before the MiC.anns 
Were married, Ann knew him as a tiny 
tot, and often kissed him much to his 
disgust. 

Refreshments were swellegant 

Names of all guests written in a 
Cleverly drawn "book," made by 
Ralph Miller, one and a half feet long. 
Among several out-of-town parties 
at the McGann blowout, weie four 
from the school in Jacksonville Miss 

Kearney, Mrs, H. D. Snyder, and the 

James ( 'imatis 



Brooklyn Guild of Deaf-Mutos 

Meets first Thursday evening "ach month 
except July, August and September, at St 
Mark's Parish House, 230 Adelphi Street 
near DeKalh Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y 

Mr Chariot w. Ohm, Socrotanr, <?i East 
150th Stmt, Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Mr g. 0. llc.ii;. chairman of the Enter- 
tainments, wishes to remind all of the 
ials the last Saturday of earn month 

From the Nevins Street station (1 R. T 
subway) or the DeKalh Avenue station 
(B. M. T.). take the DeKalh trolley car 
and stop at Adelnhi Street 
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Anent Deafness 

By Thomas frauds I'ox 



Will 

Reducing the education of the deal 
to .1 definite term, it muM be recoa 

ni/cd thai speet h alone Ei not educa 
lion. As a rule the deaf who are 
,,„„,. proficient In the use of sped o 
are among the meal intelligent Eoi 
the reason thai they arc of thai class 
who nave had the greal advantage ol 
being able to hear En early childhood, 

Such Is nol the case willi those who 

come under the heading of the con 

nlallv deal, and placing them under 

a single method is, in a majority <>! 
Instances, a waste of opportunity 
ii, ;i i [j ,„,i compensated for by the 
results attained. Real education 

centers in the development of the 

mental power; speech is undeniably 

ot much Importance, but ii should 

gnul out Other valuable eonsidei.ii 
Bnd should be followed only where I he 

subjecl shows ability to profil by this 
method, Too many educators en 
deavor to impress the public by the 
hibition of the brightest pupils, who 

are in some instances specially tram 

ed, while the intellectual wellaie of 

the majority does not receive equal 

attention. The result, as shown by 
these spedal Oral groups, please and 

astonish the public thai naturally 

supposes is the same In all cases of 
the Instruction of the deal The 

ordinary groups of pupils who speak 
in monotone are rarely shown at 
exhibitions, and I hey form the great 

majority oi congenitally ileal who 
have been trained to use the voice 
artificially. The important point is 

ii„. need in the « boob to look upon 

the pupils as groups of individuals 

rather ihan an Instructional unit 
whi.h must go through a prescribed 

uniform program. \'o physical due, 

tor would require a weak, puny « hild 
to go through Identii al i with 

more musculai playmates. So the 
capable school bead recognises that 
there are menial differences among 

deal id I children which 01 

■itates different methods as well as 

different adaptations of the course oi 

,i v . it is the effort to modify the 

, bool program in ax cordani e with in 

dividual differences even though the 

,r( be not entirely successful that 

is the outstanding value of the com 

bined school u compared with the 

■ le method loi all lhal prevails 

where oral instruction alone is the 

rule. 

The prai deal t bangea in the educa 

lion of the deal in the nineteenth i en 

tury, with the steady advance of oral 

in hni lion, is familiar, but as to its 
being an unmixed advantage opinions 

diffei Hearing teat hers regard speech 

the mam thing, the deaf, speaking 

generally, bold that the improvement 

Of the mental powers is of mOT( 

poit, one but, oi course, the hearing 
head ol si bools have the pubiii eai 
But that an entirely satisfai torily state 

ol ihing exists al present can scan e 

] y be admitted, and the t nances are 
,i i;i , ,|„. deal may take the whole ques- 
tion UP for a pubiii discussion and 
OT© eiil the views of I he edilcaled deaf 

., opposed to the pet theories ol some 
,ii,, i leaders <>f deaf mute educa 
i„ „c it la not the intention ot the 
American deal to be reduced to ihe 
level oi then European brethren, who 
are generally ignored in the < onsidera 

t ion of subjei Is iclalmg to deal mule 

education. 

Fortunately many of the real edu 
nr realizing that the educa 
tional affaii i ol m bool i for the deaf 
not managed nearlj as well as thej 
it bt i toe dirfii ult) probably is 
to ret ognke whii h ol the ugge ted 
remedies an- wise and which unv 

but the main dilTn ulty La not in the 

. i,,,,, e oi , let Hon. but in the lack of 

ana to hold fast to pioven prim i 
pie rather than to be known 



Position Wanted 

Middle aged wiiiuw ,li lUon .I'- 
ll., a , i .. p. . ... i hlld'i nui e Expert id 

-III pOliUon V\ Mir 1" Ml \i" 

Trough 161 C n took Avenue, Ml Penn 

p, 7-7-.W 



"improved" in System or method, 

chiefly because other schools are so 

known, and 'Ihe parents demand 

speech'; they have been fed up to it 

and very rarely are familiar with the 

mental capacities of their children. 

However far from it the single method 
seems to be now, a (loser approach lo 
the consideration of Ihe individual 
needs of pupils must Anally prevail, 
and the method be applied according- 
ly. The friendly to operation ol all 
Schools and teachers, without the arti- 
ficial obstructions and barriers of fads 
and hobbies must surely be tin 

that will eventually be reached ii the 

.American deal are lo maintain then 
prestige as the highest in point of 
culture and good citizenship. 

(To be continual-) 



Reminiscences of Old Fanwood 



In the \c.ii of 1881, the Directors of 

Ihe FanWOOd School purchased the 

Dkak-Mutks' Journal from Mr. H. 

Rider, who alter several years had 
failed lo make it a paying venture. 
Mr, Edwin Allan Hodgson became 
editor and manager of Ihe publication. 
At that time Ihe only |w>st office In 

ihe city thai received Second ('lass 
matter was the General Post Office at 

City Hall Park, The dale of publica- 
tion then as now was on Thursdays, 

but the paper was mailed one week 
earlier, ll had tO be taken lo ihe post 
Office by a local express uai'on 

Sometimes it was delivered promptly 

on Ihe afternoon of Wednesdays, but 
at other limes lor various reasons it 
was not till Ihe nexl day or the day 

after, I omplainta came to Mr. I lode, 

son of the delay in receiving Ihe paper. 
(Same case now as ever.) 

Nothing could be clone during the 

school year, but when the vacation 

time came in 1881, it was delivered by- 
two of Ihe "comps" that worked there. 
The lust four Compositors that set 

up the editions in summer were Messrs. 

John !•'. O'Brien, James I*'. Donnelly, 
George S. Porter and yours tllllv 

\ Capelle. 

The first two were senior in rank, 

therefore Mr. Hodgson delegated 

Messrs. Porter and Capelle to deliver 

Ihe edition in two United Slales Mail 
sacks. They had lo carry ihem limn 

the school ai hod Street to ISSth 

Street and Eighth Avenue, then- 

by horse cars to the post office ai City 
Hall Park. it generally took two 

hours lo gel there. 

Some limes conductors refused lo 
add the aforesaid two sacks for two 
nickels, and some delay was occasion- 
ed until another c ar arrived that would 
consent to take the sacks, provided 

Ihe c ar was not crowded. 

it was a very ti res o m e way to mail 

Ihe Ini'icNW. Ihe fust and several suc- 
ceeding years. 1 1 generally took a 

whole day for Ihe boys lo lake it lo 

the post office -\nt\ thin conic back 

With a hall dozen empty mailing sacks. 

Now it is easier as the School has a 

delivery truck oi Its own, and can 

deliver Ihe bags in half an hour. 



Hebrew Assn. of the Deaf, Inc. 

I,.„|,lr nnli Kl, 76th St.. Cor. 5th Ave. 

i hird Sunday at I P.M. of the month. 
Information can in- had froso Mrs, Tany§ 

Nash, Kxi'i ulivr I ini ii., i, I But 76th 

Street, New York Cilv, m Mis. Joseph 

inrtz, Secretary, 1974 Grand Ave.. 
New York City. 

Religioui Service] bald every Friday tveninj 

at 8:.10. Athletic and other activities 
every Wednesday evening. Socials First 
and Third Sundav evenings Movie' 

i hird w sdnasday ot lbs month. 



Brooklyn Hebrew Society' of the 
Deaf, Inc. 

July and Aumist, at the Hebrew BdUGS 
llnpiinson and 
Sutter Avenues, Brooklyn, 
Mi.i ,,,,11,1 Sunday ol sack month except 
nui Intereetlny peak »r» even Frida) 

evrninr at X 10 cm , at the 1' E. S 
I ii Ii h cl.i.. every Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday at S o'clock ihtrp, liom 
September to May, at P, S IVl, Sackmnn 

nui Suttat Vvciiiies, Brooklyn, 

Maker. President ; l.ouis Cohen, 
421 I.oxan Street, Brooklyn. 
N. Y. 



During the existence; of the ban 
wood School at Washington Heights, 
Ihe High Class has had three four- 

o.neii boats namely ihe Evangeline, 

Ariii and ProteUS. 

I had Ihe pleasure of being the 

captain of the "Evangeline" in I SSI, 

and with four slalwart boys at the oars 

io accompany me, I attempted and 

Succeeded in swimming across Ihe 

Hudson River, 

\ncl in ihe same year the "Evan- 
geline" was rowed around Manhattan 

Island. The start was made al eight 
o'clock in the morning, and concluded 
a I lei I .' o'clock al night. 

The boat that replaced the 'Evan- 

geline" — the "Ariel'' had a very 

short tenure under the management of 

I he High Class boys, for it was stolen. 

The last of the boats was the "Fro- 

after only a few years' use. 

lens." ll was used for a good many 

years and carried manj a boatload oi 

Students across the Hudson for picnic 
parties, etc.. and was a familiar sight 
on the river after four o'clock week- 
days, and eventually outlived its 

usefulness. 

A. Capsllk 



Subscribe for the DbaV-MuTKS 

Journal. $2.00 a year, $1.00 for 

six months. 



Hebrew Association of the Deaf 
of Philadelphia 

icllersoii Manor at S W., corner ol Broad 
and Jefferson Streets. 

Meets first Sunday evening of each month 
from .1 to 5 :30 P.M. 

Rooms open for Socials Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

For information, write to Joseph Gelnian, 
President, or Mrs. Sylvan G. Stern, Secre- 
tary, 5043 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



Silent Athletic Club, Inc., 

of Philadelphia, Pa. 

.1529 Germantown Avenue 

("hil> rooms open to visitors during, week- 
cuds, Friday, Saturday- and Sunday, and 
during holidays. 

Businett meeting every second Friday of 
the month. 

Socials every Fourth Saturday 

John K Dunner. President. For informa- 
tion write to Howard S. Ferguson, 

Secretary, ?50 W. Sparks St., Olncy, 
Philadelphia, 
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BROOKLYN FRATS DAY 

Luna Park, August 20th 

(If rain following Saturday, August 27th) 



RBSESVED 

Knights and Ladies of De l'Kpee 

ball and Kntertaimnent 
Saturday, October 8, 1938 

At Brooklyn Klks Club 



THIRTY-NINTH 

BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

NEW ENGLAND GALLAUDET ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

Headquarters lUI.TMORE HOTEL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

July 2, 3, 4, 1938 

PROGRAM 

Saturday, July 2.-2 P.M. OPENING OF CONVENTION 

8:30 P.M. BALL 

Sunday, July .<. J P.M. BUSINESS MEETING 

8:00 P.M. KOAT EXCURSION 

Monday, July 4.— 10:00 A.M. OUTING, Crescent Amusement Park 

1:00 P.M. RHODE ISLAND SHORE DINNER 

Tin Hilt nunc- Hotel has gtvOO us a limited number oi rooms at reduced rates, 
so make your reservations early. 

For informal inn and reservations write to 
Abram Cohen, Chairman, or to Frederick Ruckdcshrl, Sen 
Rhode Island School for Deaf, 520 Hone St., I'rovidence, R. I. 
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BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

Empire State Association 
of the Deaf 

Albany, N. Y., July 29 - 31, 1938 

Headquarters -- HOTEL TEN EYCK 

Program 

Thursday, July 28, Registration. Totr of Albany. Reception 

in evening at 'Pen ESyck Hotel. 
Friday, July 29. — Convention meets ai Hi a.m. Business sessions 

in afternoon, Entertainment in evening. 

Saturday, July 30. Morning Business Session. Group photo on 

Capitol steps. Banquet mi Ten Eyck Hotel in evening, 
Sunday, Jul) ; i Morning church services for all denominations. 
Hus trip through Saratoga ami other famous places, to Field Da) 

Park lor picnicking anil games rest of the day. 

mot $MX1 a plate, limited to .UX). Send resec\ -jtinn and remittance to 

Wiih. mi m i. .mi',', it . Secretary, S? Move street, Mbany, \ ) 
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Early History of the New York School for the Deaf 

AN INTERESTING ACCOUNT OF THE TREND 0* THOUGHT AND SENTIMENT AT THE TIME 
I'AWVooi) MOVED TO THE SITE on WASHINGTON HEIGHTS EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 



Reprinted from Barnard's Journal of Education for June 1857 




The New York [natitution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb li the second American insti- 
tution of its kind in |x>ini of date. The American 
Asylum .it Hartford preceded it about a year; and 
of perhaps two hundred schools for this class of 

learners in Europe, nol more than about twenty 
live now existing can claim an earlier origin. 

There were two different attempts made In New 
Vork to Instruct the unfortunate deaf and dumb, 
several years before the present institution was 

founded. The Rev. John Stanford, a man whose 
memory is still cherished as a bright example of 
piety and zealous labor in behalf of the imlorlun- 

aie, finding in the alms-house, of which he was 

' haplain, several 
children whose 

ears were , losed 
to the ordinary 
means ol reli 
gious teaching, 

made an effort In 
impart some bi- 
ll lion to these 
heathen in a 
Christian land. 

He p r o v i d e d 
them willi I, iir . 

and taught them 

to write I h «■ 
names of 
la miliar obj( 
but, loi a«) fill - 

thei progress, pe- 
• iiJi.if processes 
of Instruction 

were nee e iai y, 

of which he had 

no knowli l 
and his other 

duties did not 

permit iui h i 

study and alien 
lion as would 
have been ic 
lie lo invent 
them. He (on 

sequently found himself compelled to wait a more 
favorable period for the realization of his wishes. 
lb- was subsequently one of the founders of the 

institution, and was for several years a meinbei ol 

its Board ol I Mre tors. 
The of European teachers of the deaf 

and dumb was Ihen very little known in America. 
Even in those countries where the art had been 

practiced longest, the deaf-mutes who were edu- 
cated were bui iate exceptions to the general lot; 

and in the |M>pular estimation, the Instruction ol 

the deaf and dumb was still unintelligible and mys- 

terioUS m ii pro< esses, and miraculous in its results, 

which, indeed, wen- often magnified beyond the 

limits of probability or truth, Still it was general 

ly known io men of scientific research, that science 

and benevolence had triumphed over the difficult} 

held insuperable by the wisest of I he am ients — 
thai ol enlightening the darkened mind of the deal 
mute; and with the names of I )e I'Kpec and Sic aid, 
— of BraidWOOd and Walson, there had probably 

come ovei the Atlantic some rumors of the different 

systems adopted by the French ami English teach 

i K \o K aj on Teat lung the I teal 

or Surd, and consequently Dumb, lo Speak, ap 

peared in the Transactions ol the American Philo 

SOphical Society, as early as 1793; and some twenty 

i before that time, deal mute children ol 

wealthy families had been sent from America lo 

i Ireat Britain in he educated. < )ne of then 
bom New York, the ion ol a gentleman named 
Green; who. as earl) as 1780, placed the boy 

under (he care ol Thomas Bl aidwoocl , whose school 

near Edinburgh attracted so much attention in its 
day; Di Samuel Johnson being one ol those who 

have left US vei \ lavorable uoli.es ol H \ lellei 

writien by Mr. Green, (who was probably the 
author of the curious old book on de.ii mute In 
struction, entitled Vox OcuUt Subject a,) giving an 

eiithu sis in a ii oi hi. ton's progress, was 

■I in ;i medical loumal, and had long after- 
ward an Influence bn the foundation of the New 



York Institution. At the same lime, as for several 
years before, three deaf-mutes of the name of 
Moiling, belonging to the Virginia family of that 
name that claims descent from Pocahontas, were 
also under the care of Braidwood, unci are said to 
have been remarkably well educated. 

In the beginning of 1812, John Braidwood, a 
grandson of Thomas Braidwood, came to America, 
with the design of setting up a school for dl 
mules on a magnificent scale. Col. William Boiling, 
a brother of the three deal mutes mentioned, hav- 
ing himself children afflicted with the- same pnva 
lion, (no uncommon instance of the collateral 
transmission of deaf-dumbness in families.) invited 
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lor the Deal in 1828 at Fiftieth Street and Fifth tveune, N« 
ee timi kmovaJ in Washington Heights in is 

young Braidwood |o his house, and furnished him 
with funds to set up a private school in Virginia, 
which did nol last long. Young Braidwood found 
hi. way to New York, and collected a lew deal 
mules to form a school in that city, which was also 
of short duration. However, this undertaking in 

\ew Vork attracted the attention, among others, 

of Dr. Samuel Akerly, afterward one ol the eaihesl 
and most efficient friends ol the New York Insti- 
tution, of which he was lor len years, al one c 
physician, secretarj and superintendent. 

Thus it happened that there weie in New York, 

men of science, benevolence, and social influence, 
who had become Interested In the subject oi deaf- 
mute instruction at a time when there was as vet 
no established school fol this afflicted | lass ol our 
fellow men In America Dr. Samuel I.. Mitchell, 
I man eminent in his day for learning, philan 
tluopy, and social inlluence, took up the subject, 
and in conjunction with the two gentlemen already 
named, and other benevolent < iti/ens of New York, 

organised a society, at the head oi whose list oi 

"Hirers stood the illustrious name of De Witt 
Clinton, and obtained from the Legislature an ad 
ol Incorporation, bearing dale April IS, 1817, 
which, by an interesting coincidence, was I he same 
day that the Asylum al Hart lord was opened 
Dr. Mitchell, (several years a Member of Con 

ram 1819 to 1829, the President oi the 

institution. He died in 1831, 

["he school was not opened liii more than a yeai 

alter the act of incorporation was obtained 

delay ascribed partly to the want of teachers, and 

partly to an opinion thai had become prevalent, 

that the Asylum at Hartford, just opened with the 
great advantage "t well qualified ami experienced 

lea, hers, would siillne lor all the deal and dumb 
of the United Stales who weie likelv to bee nine 

candidates foi the novel benefits of education. 

This idea, preposterous as il now appeal., wa- 

Ihen. in the total absen f statistics, very natuial, 

and led to one of the earliest recorded attempts to 



ascertain the number of deaf-mutes in any con- 
siderable population. There were found, though 
the census was not complete, sixty six deaf-mules 
actually residing in the city of New York, which 

then contained about 110,000 inhabitants a pro- 
portion far surpassing expectation, but not varying 

greatly from the average of many enumerations 
since made in Europe and America. Most of these 
unfortunate deaf-mutes belonged to families in 
very moderate and even indigent circumstances; 
and as private charity was the main reliance in 
prospect for assisting them lo obtain an education. 
legislative provision to that end being then a thing 
unprecedented, and hardly counted on it was 

manifestly im- 
practicable to 

scan! any con- 
siderable number 
ol them to a 
boarding school 
al a distance. 
The most ob- 
vious means of 
securing the in- 
struction of the 

large number of 

ileal mule chil- 
dren in the city, 
was to open a 

day school, 

which they could 

il .11 th< 
pense of tuition 

only, and rec i i\e 
instruction in the 
same classes with 
such pupils from 
a distance as 
should be able lo 
Day their board, 
or for paying 
whose 1) o a r d 
means could be 
provided by pri- 
vate or public 
benevolence, On 
this plan, of which the only recommendation was 

economy, while the disadvantages were many, the 

school was actually kept tot the first eleven \i 

Application was made to some of those schools 
in Great Britain, which weie then endeavoring to 
maintain a monopoly of the method and processes 
of Braidwood, for a teacher already qualified to 
leach articulation, as well as other branches of 
knowledge; but failed, as in the case ol Mr. 
Gailaudet, who applied to the same schools in 
person for instruction in their methods, on account 
ol the onerous terms demanded. Finally, in the 
spring of ISIS, the Rev. Abraham 0. Stansbtiu. 
who had been during its first year of operation, 
the -Superintendent," (/'.c. steward), of the Asylum 
at Hartford, and had thus acquired some skill in 
the Colloquial language of the deaf and dumb, was 
appointed the fust teacher of the New York 
Institution, and the school was opened with a class 
ol four pupils, May 12, ISIS. The means for its 
support were at fust subscriptions and donations, 
with payments from such parents IS were able. 
The city ol New York soon assumed the patron 
of ten day scholars residing in the city; and when 
the SUCCeSS of the school became sufficiently den 
si\c. and the number of applicants from the interior 
of the State painfully numerous, the Legislature 
ol New Vork made provision for indigent boarding 
pupils, restricted at fust, but increased from time 
to time. The first giants from the State wen 
donations of money merely; but in 1821, pet 
manent and specific provision was made for thirty- 
two State pupils, whose term of instruction was. 
according lo (he very moderate notions of that 

day, limited to three years each. We have the 

pleasure Ol adding that this term was. as earl\ 
as 1825, extended lo four years, and in 1830, to 

live. The subsequent gratifying extensions will be 

noted in the course oi this sketch. 

Mr. Stansbury had not been a teacher at Hart- 
ford, and his ideas on the method of Instruction 
tinned on SSfi 
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were rather crude and vague. The founders of 
the Hartford school, after (.ireful e x a min ation <>f 
the subject, had followed Sicard 's example, in 
rejecting from their course the attempt to teach 
articulation, ai demanding an expenditure of time 

and labor much out of proportion with the results. 
Naturally, however, the teaching of the dumb to 
speak, and of the deaf to read on the lips, to those 
to whom the instruction of the deaf and dumb 

is an entire novelty, is the most attractive, and 

seems the most valuable of their possible acquire- 
ments. The world, on seeing a deaf-mute who has 
learned to utter certain imitations of words, takes 
it for granted thai be has been fully restored to 

all the priceless benefits of speech. Experience 

soon dissipates this delusion, by showing that very 

few deaf-mutes can be taught to speak Intdlibly, 

or to read fluently on the lips beyond a few familiar 
and oil repeated phrases, and that this aecomplish- 
nient, such as it is, is of very little benefit to then 
intelligence. At New York, however, experience 
was as yet wanting, and the first teachers, them- 
selves groping almost in the dark, endeavored, by 
the aid of Dr. Watson's work on deal "-mute instruc- 
tion, to teach articulation, ai least to such of their 
pupils as retained a. remnant of speech or of bear 

ing. The results attained, as might be expected, 

were so unsatisfactory that the attempt was soon 

abandoned. Mr. Horace Loofborrow, who In 1821 

■ ceded Mr. Stansbury as principal teacher, and 
held this Important office for ten years, endeavor 
,.,| |,, reduce to practice the directions given ill the 

works of Sicard, with such modifications, as his 
own experience and Ingenuity suggested. He 

., man of Intelligence and energy, and had he been 
better seconded in the department of instruction, 

his success, in many instani es very creditable, 

Would have been greater and more uniform. But 

with the exception of one worthy lady teacher, 
arid of s young gentleman who continued 

|,ul a year or two. his assistants were half 
educated deaf-mutes; and cases often occurred in 
which a pupil of fair capacity confined to the (ask 
of mechanically repeating words for methodical 

signs, and these signs again for words, attaching 
as little meaning tO the one as to the other, made 
no sensible pr og ress in acquiring the use ol Ian 
guage duriiiK many months. 

Methodical signs were also used at Hartford, 

lint in that school they were employed in a manner 

lo i air\ with them some ol the life and significance 
ol colloquial signs. The signs used al New Noil, 
were often Clumsy and arbitrary as compared with 

those Mr. Qer< brought from the school of Sicard 

and Bebian; nor was this the only disadvanee. 

The large number of pupils who attended Irregular- 
ly, as day scholars, not only made nnsalisfai Itoi j 
progress thenadveS, but hindered the progress of 
I heir classes. 

Meantime the Institution was removed, in I he 

spring of is,"), to the new building erected on 

Fiftieth Street, then quite out of town, on an 

eminence, surrounded by open fields and woods. 
Here, In February, 1831, Mr. Harvey P. Peet, 
the present Incumbent, was Installed as the emeu 

live head of the Institution, with the title of Prin- 
I ipal. thus uniting the hitherto separate office of 

Superintendent and principal teacher, This title 

ol Principal was, in 1845, superseded by that of 

President oi the Board of Directors, to which office 

111 Peet Was elected as llie successor of the Rev 
James Mil I ) I ). 



Dr. Peet was a native of Hethlem, Connecticut, 
a graduate of Yale College in the class of 1822. 
and for nine years previous lo his appointment 
as Principal of the New York Institution, was 
an instructor in the American Asvlimi at Hartford, 
of which he was also steward. -Mr. Peet received 
the honorary degree of 1.1. .1)., from the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, in 
1850. During the twenty-six years past, Dr. Peel 
has faithfully devoted to the benefit of the institu- 
tion, and the cause of the deaf and dumb, his best 
talents and energies. He has had the support and 
counsel of an energetic, intelligent and sagacious 
Board of Directors, most of whom have devoted 
much lime, during many years, to the service of 
the Institution, without any other reward than the 
consciousness of well doing. He has also had the 
aid of a faithful and capable corps of teachers. 
Among the teachers early associated with Mr. Peet. 
we mav particularize Messrs. D. K. Martlet t and 
F. A. P. Barnard, the former of whom has now 
a Family School for young deaf-mute children at 
Poughkeepsic, and the latter is now the President 
of the University of Mississippi; George E. Day, 
now Professor in Pane Seminary, Ohio, and Josiah 
A. Carey, who, at the time of his early and lament- 
ed death, in 1852, was Superintendent of the Ohio 
Asylum lor the Deal and Dumb. Put with all 
the aid which such directors and such teachers 
COUld give, to Dr. Peet must be assigned the main 

instrumentality of building up this Institution to 

its present degree of usefulness. 

The limits of a paper like this will not admit 
of details of the subsequent history of the New 
\ oik Institution. A few general results can only 
be given, to show in what degree, under Provi- 
dence, the Institution has prospered; and how the 

cause ol deal mute education has gradually acquir- 
ed Its present degree of public interest and favor. 

Up to the removal to Fiftieth Street, in 1829, 

the average number of pupils was little over fifty. 

The iiumliei when Dr. Peel took charge of the 
Institution, in 1831, was eighty-two, of whom fifty- 
six were bencfic iai ies ol the State. As the Institu- 
tion gained slowly but surely in the confidence * > t 

the public and ol the Legislature, the number oi 
State pupils was enlarged from time to time, till 
it reached one hundred and ninety two the list. 

after each successive enlargement, becoming full 

in a year or two, with applicants left to wail; till 

finally In 1855, the limitation to the number of 

Stale pupils vvas prop' "'v and justly removed : and. 
instead of bestowing an education on certain selec I 
ed deaf-mutes, and shutting the door on cqualh 

deserving applicants, who happened to be in ex 

cess of the limited number the Institution is now 
authorised, with the sanction in each case ol ihc 

State Superintendent of Public instruction, to 

receive as Stale pupils, all suitable applicants. Ot 
this class of pupils there are now tWO hundred 
and thirty-four. While the number ol" pupils 

educated at the charge of tin- State has Increased 

I here has been an equally large increase ol oihei 
pupils. The Slate of New Jersey sends its deal 
mute pupils tO New York or to Philadelphia, at 
the choice of the paienis In 1830, there were but 

two New Jersey pupils at the New York Institu- 
tion the present number from that Slate is 

twenty-three. The number of private paj pupils 

has increased from seven in 1830, to thirty-four 
in 1856. The city of New \otk. which, as we have' 

noticed, paid the iniiion oi icn day scholars during 
the first eleven years, has. ever since the fnstitu- 
lion was removed to its site on Fiftieth Street, in 
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pursuance of an authority granted by law to the 
supervisors of the counties— but seldom acted on 
by other counties than that of New York — sup- 
ported a number of "boarding pupils equal to its 
number of members of Assembly. The present 
number is sixteen. To these should be added one 
or two supixirted by the Commissioners of Emi- 
gration, and several small children boarded and 
instructed by the Institution gratuitously, under 
peculiar circumstances, which required that they 
should be removed from situations of destitution, 
temptation, and danger, at an earlier age than that 
limited for the admission of State pupils. As the 
State of New York contains a population of three 
and a half millions, and all its deaf-mute children 
are collected, or sought to be collected, in one 
school, together with many attracted by the- repu- 
tation of the Institution from abroad, it is to be 
expected that the New York school should be one 
of the very largest of its kind in the world. The 
present number of pupils is three hundred and fif- 
teen. No other school for deaf-mutes on either 
side of the Atlantic the London Asylum excepted 
approaches the New York Institution in this 
respect. The Hartford Asylum, which stands next, 
receiving the deaf-mute children from all New 
England, has a little over two hundred pupils, and 
the institutions of Paris and Croningen, (Holland,) 
each about one hundred and eighty. As it is shown 
by three national and several State enumerations, 
that the number of deaf-mutes in the State, though 
with a slightly fluctuating proportion, increases 
with the whole population of the State, the period 
seems not remote when the Institution will contain 
between four and five hundred pupils, for which 
number the dimensions of the new buildings, to be 
presently spoken of. have been planned. Such arc 
the facilities of access by railroad and steamboat 
to the city of New York, from all pacts of the 
Slate, and such the liberality of the railroad and 

steamboat companies, in passing the unfortunate 

deaf and dumb to and from school, either free, or 
at reduced rates of fare, that there exists no motive 
for dividing the patronage of the State between Iwo 
or more schools, on account of the distance part 
of the pupils have to travel. And even' other con 
side-ration is in favor of the Stale's maintaining one 

large, efficient, well organized school, rather than 

two or three small and inferior ones. 

The increase in the term of instruction shows a 
great advance in correct public sentiment, since 
the law of 1821 allowed but three years to each 
Slate pupil. We have not noted that this period 
was cMended in 1825 to four years, and in 1830 
lo live. Two years more were added lo (he term 
in 1838, for such pupils, usually about one-half of 
the whole, as desired lo continue, and gave promise 
ol profiting by the extension. Finally, in 1853, the 
Legislature gave its sanction to the High (lass. 
established the year before, by authorizing the con- 
tinuance of those State pupils selected as suitable 
members oi such a class, for three years instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of education after the 
completion of the regular term. A similar exten- 
sion of Ihc regular term, and the same privilege 
for the more deserving, of remaining an additional 
term as members of the High Class, has also been 
mauled lo its State pupils by the Slate of New 
Jeisc 

1 1 was earlj considered an important part of a 
svsteni ol education loi the deaf and dumb, to 
give Instruction in some eligible trade. 

There Is, we believe, hardly any school of this 

class, either in America, or in France, Belgium and 
Southern Europe, where- such 
mechanical instruction as ihc 
means and conveniences of the 
establishment will admit, is 
not given, In the British and 

German schools, the pupils are 

dismissed at an age eaily 
enough to begin a regular 
apprenticeship to some trade; 

but this, in the view of 
American teachers and educa- 
tors, necessitates the beginning 
at too earlv an age for the 
pupil to derive the greatest 

benefit from the term allowed 
him. \\ c prelei lo begin not 
earlier than the age of twelve; 
tor the difficult Study ol writ- 
ten language difficult beyond 
expression for those who have 
no knowledge of audible lan- 
guage, and can only regard 
wonis as arbitrary characters, 

like the Chinese, only much 

more complicated demands, if 

We would attain Ihc best 
suits, some maturity of mind. 
•ieati-r power ol attention 
and continuous application, 

than young children usually 
pos.s ( .s S . According!} . th 
under peculiar circumstances, 
children are sometimes admit- 
ted al an cailiei age, twelve- 
is the age prescribed by 
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law for the admission of State pupils ill the New 

York Institution; and many of t lie pupils arc. from 
the Ignorance of their friends, or their unwilling- 
ness to send them to a distance, kept front school 
to a Considerably later age. It is evident that pupils 
admitted at twelve or thirteen, and continuing from 
live to eight or ten years, will leave at an age past 
that which is tin- most favorable lor teaming a 
trade; and also, which is worse, with long csi.il>- 
lished habits of manual idleness. 

The number of trades that can be taught in "in 
nci tion with such an Institution is very limited. The 

■election made, usually embraces first, the making 

of dotfiet, shoes, anil furniture, enabling the iii 
StltUtion to be the largest customer of its own shop- 
and second, such trades as from local circum- 
stances, can be most remuneratively carried on. 
anil which promise the best assurance of 
future support to the pupils. As most of the pupils, 
when they leave school, return to their families 
in the country, or in distant towns and villages, 
evidently the greater number should learn trades 
at which they can readily obtain employment in 
all parts of the country. Por this reason, shoe- 
making, tailoring, i aliinet-nuiking, and horticulture 
are trades taught at the New York Institution. 
Hook-binding is added as being well adapted to 
deaf-mutes, and in its location, near a city where 80 

much publishing is done, promising steady and lu- 
crative employment, it Is designed to add print- 
ing, and perhaps engraving, to the list, as soon as 

the Institution, established in its new locality, shall 
have the requisite room and means. All of the 
pupils now receive regular Instruction in linear 
drawing, and some have taken lessons in wood 
engraving. 

The building on Fiftieth Street was erected in 
the years 1827 to 1829. As the number of pupils 
increased, it was three times enlarged, and it was 
in contemplation to enlarge it a fourth time. Mem 
time, the rapid growth ol the great city was threat- 
ening to hem in the Institution with a dense 
population, for whose convenience streets were 
opened through its grounds; and the space avail- 
able for fresh air and exercise became very serious- 
ly restricted. The same causes that made a con- 
tinuance of the old site undesirable, enabled the 
Directors to sell their grounds for building lots at 
a great advance on their fust cost. A new site, 
every way highly eligible. Including thirty seven 
.Hies, on the historical locality known as Wash- 
ington Heights, overlooking llie broad paumama 
of the Hudson, about nine miles from the New 
York City Hall, to which reach- access is had by 
the Hudson River railroad, wa \ pun based lor less 
than half the sum realized from the Sale ol the 
grounds, far less eligible, and hardly one-fourth 
as large, on Fiftieth Street 

The plans for the new buildings were the sub- 
ject ol long and an\ I cleliberal ion. The projec- 
tors aimed to combine even advantage ol a picas 

ant iii. i convenient arrangement, the separation 

ol I lie sexes, except when assembled for meals, 
religious worship, and instruction, economy Ot 
light and fuel, thorough ventilation, and an e\ 
lernal ap|>earance not unworthy m an hilec tural 
effect of the great city and State of New York. 
There Is no similar institution in America, and so 

far as Inquiry and very extensive personal examin- 
ation enables US to judge, none even in Kurope, the 
plan of which is satisfactorily, and 
SUCh as its managers would prefer, 
if they had to build over again. All 
institutions for the deal and dumb. 
We believe, indeed most institutions 
lor the- education of youth of both 

approat hing the size ot the 
New York institution, have grown 

up by successive additions, in which 
both internal Convenience and an Iii 

ic-c tural appearant e have been al the 

men y ol < m urir.taiices. The c mi 

ductors oi the New York institution 

lliu found themselves obliged to 

in original plan foi their new 
buildings, and used their best efforts 

they have the gralilic .it ion of be- 
lieving with success to have 111 h 
a one- as olhci similai insl it ill ions 
might profitably Study and follow. 

The- whole numbei who have been 
admitted as pupils, from Mas. 1818, 
i" January I l I.H.S7, is 1,237, of 
whom i i i remain undi i Insti ui tion 
1 hi numbei ot death of pupils 

oc I lining iii the institution in thee 

thirty eight yean, is thirtj five 
The rate oi mortalil tht 

pupil oi the institution during 

twelve yean, bom I tec embi i I 8 I I, 

io December, 185.S, Including those 

who died at home during the term 

oi in ii in ti one- death to 122 

survivors; viz.: one in 160 "1 the 

and one in o I of 1 1 1 < ■ Icnul. 

But ' ounting only tho le « ho • l >< ed In 
the Institution, the rati ot mortality 

i onl\ one in 217. 
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In a sketch like this, only a very brief account 
can be given of the system of instruction; and foi 
this we are indebted to a communication from Dr. 
I'cct. It should be understood that, though some 
of our pupils, having learned to read before becom- 
ing deaf, bring with them more or less knowledge 
of language, yet these are not properly deaf-mutes. 
Technically, they are called semi mutes, and pos- 
sess the great advantage that to them words are 
what they are to other men, sounds, heard or re- 
collected, of which written words are mere repre- 
sentatives. Deaf-mutes, properly so-called, are, those 

whose education was once held impossible, and is 
Still, with all the lights of science and experience. 
sufficiently difficult. The misfortune that cut them 
off in childhood from the acquisition of speech, not 
only deprived them of all that mass of traditional 
knowledge, of which speech is the treasury and the 

vehicle; but, which Is worse, deprived their mental 

and moral faculties of a fair chance lor exercise 
and development, and caused them to grow up 

with habits oi thought different from those oi 

other men. When they come to school, they have 
usually a development of ideas; but fat infeiioi to 
and c|iiile different from that of speaking chil- 
dren ol the same age and native capacity. The 
mind of an unechicalcd deaf -mute has been com- 
pared to a tamera ohstitra, through which pass, 
not the general and abstract propositions, the play 
Upon words, the rhythm and roll of sounds that 
usually ting in the memory of a hearing person; 
but mental images id' objects, qualities and actions. 
Along with these, it is Hue. are present certain 
Intellectual perceptions, such as those of approba 



tion and disapprobation, comparison, number, 
cause and effect, time, etc.; and these may be 
present as dim perceptions, even when the deaf- 
mute possesses, as yet , DO signs to express them. 
Such intellectual perceptions, however, become 
more distinct, when they are connected with cer- 
tain signs. In other words, a deaf mule acquires 
the ability to think and reason, and hence attains 
a greater strength of understanding, and a higher 

development of faculties, in proportion to the 

cultivation of his dialect of signs. 

For, to a deaf-mute, the language of signs or 
gestures, (to use a less ambiguous term,) is the 
only language that can become, in the full sense 
of the word, vernacular, that is to saw a language 
which the child learns spontaneously, because it is 
used by those around him, to which his thoughts 
will cling by natural affinity, and which will pro- 
mole the most rapid development of his faculties. 
Words can never be to a deaf-mute what WOlds 
are to us sounds, ringing in the innermost temple 
id" the ear. and awakening Sympathetic choids 
through brain and nerve. The mere fact of cog- 
nate or early deafness, cuts them irrevocably off 
from all this interior life of words Uttered by the 
living voice, and leaves words to them, mere arbi- 
trarv assemblages of characters, not only cold and 
dead, as compared with the warmth and life of 
speech or of gestures; but almost insufferably tedi- 
ous as instruments of social communication to 
those accustomed to the fluent ease of speech, or 
the still greater rapidity of gestures. Hence it is 
that our pupils, and indeed, deaf-mutes, however 
instructed, the world over, prefer their own lan- 
guage of gestures, often graphic as a painting, rapid 
as thought, and illumined by the shaking face and 
eye, to a cold and tedious conversation in words. 
Nor will it much, if any, mend the matter, if they 
have, with incredible labor, acquired the power of 
reading words in the fugitive and indistinct motions 
of the lips, instead of the more legible characters 
of writing or the manual alphabet. 

The dialect of gestures which each deaf-mute 
possesses when he first comes to school is usually 
crude and scanty. Hut in a very brief lime after 
their arrival, they learn by mere usage, the ex- 
panded and improved dialect which they find in 
Use among the older pupils. In thus learning a 
superior mode of communication, their ideas acquire 

a considerable development, and also become mote 

precise, Of this expanded and Improved dialect, 
the teacher avails himself to impart new ideas; to 
define words; to explain the forms of language, to 
acquire moral control over his pupils; and to 
Communicate which is clone within the first few 
weeks the simple rudiments of religious truth. 
There Seems, however, to be a great mistake 
abroad, in supposing the language of signs to be 
one of the ends of instruction. It is simply a means. 
If we had to teach this language to deaf-mute 
pupils, at least with even a small proportion of the 
labor which is required in leaching a language ot 

alphabetic words, we should not think the advan- 
tages to be derived front it would pay for the add- 
ed labor of teaching two languages instead of one. 
It is because deaf mutes learn this language s|>on 
taneouslv. and use it among themselves, in pre- 
ference to words, that we avail ourselves ol" it to 

(CONtSMKMJ i'» Stiff (?) 
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From Minnesota to New York 

An mi' M I in:' ;n i mint ol tin -i hool 

ii .mi Eutern t r i j > 

B) Wi lej Kanrii 
As Champions' of the Midwest 

Schools for the Deaf, tin- Minnesota 
s hool lot- the Deaf Basketball team 
traveled lo New York City to partici- 
pate in the National Schools foi the 
Deal Tournament on April 9 and 10. 
Other school for the deal trams tak- 
ing part in the great event were Mis 
sissippi, champions of the Southern 

Tournament ; New J< i ej 

champions of the Eastern Stales 
meet, and Wisconsin, winner of the 
( 'entral State I ifl 

The tourney games were played In 
the Warner Memorial Gymnasium on 
i.^sth Street and Broadway, not far 

from the New York School for ihe 
Deaf. The New Jersey School foi tin 
Deaf won Ihe national title. Missis- 
sippi was awarded second place, Wis- 
consin third and Minnesota fourth. 

Ihe font teams were evenly mate hed 

and ill BO game did a team have a 

margin of more than twelve points. 
The Gophers, with ihe lightest and 

youngest team on the lloor, pill lip a 
game fight in every contest and iii 

the last half of the game with the 

champion New Jersey outfit played 

them on even term,. I lie I ,ophei' 

trotted off the floor with the team 

i inaie. hip trophy and the fourth 

plat e trophy. Our stellar guard < lav 

Ion Nelson was placed on the All 
VmericaO first team. The awards weie 

made by Superintendent Skyberg, 

who staled Ihal Minne. ola won 

fourth place when he called the < lo 
to accept tin- fourth place 
award. If the Minnesota team bad 

won ll' hey would not have 

ii i eived 1 1" fourth plai <• award, hut 

by losing they "won" it. This was 

quite a parade 

The tournament meant i h more 

basketball to the partii [pating 
I mi [ally to the Mini 
Mississippi and Wisconsin quints. 
'ihe tourney provided an unprece 
dented edu< ational trip that will never 

he forgotten bj line e who made il. 

I ie eighl play* rs who had t - 
luted tin- Minne ota team durir 

past sea. on ancl won the MidweSl 

titli foi tbeii School were naturally 



. ho en by <'oae h Lloyd Amlirosen to 
make the (tip lo the National Tour- 
ney t" uphold the School ( olors. These 
hoys were Clayton Nelson. Robert 
Net/.loff, Dean Peterson, I.loyd Moe 
Donald Thurneau, Glen Uaslaiei 
Donald I'adden, and Glen Samuelson. 

Superintendent Leonard M, Estad 
and Faculty Manager of Athletics 

Wesley Lauritsen were also in the 
parly thai made the iOOO mile trip 
through twelve states, visiting six 
,c hoofs for the deaf. 

The twelve day journey was begun 
under ideal weather conditions on 
Tuesday morning, April 5, the Iwdve- 

pauenger Chevrolet sedan bus which 

had been chartered for the o< c .ision 

leaving the campus at six thirty in ihe 
morning, It was carefully ascertained 

that there were no stowaways in, on 

or under the bus, as everyone ol the 

more than three hundred students who 
stayed at home were anxious lo male 
the eastern trip. There came near 
being "castaways" at Richland Cen- 
ter, Wisconsin, where the party had 

hint b the first day. After the meal ihe 
driver Started off with several mini 
hers of the parly still in the reslau 
rant. The "loss" was soon discovered 
and Ihe bus turned 1 >,i< I to pic k up 
Ihe stranded passengers. 

( 'hieago was leac hed late in I lie 

afternoon and headquarters were set 

up al the Y M t ' \ Hotel, lavorile 

stopping pkn e of Gophet athletic 

team 1 . I lonald I'adden I parents were 
there to greel him and other members 
ol the quad, After supper the \ 'il. 

ings, most ol them printers, visited the 
large plant of the ( hit ago Herald 
Examiner, one of the Hearst papers. 
Starting In the editorial room, whin 
copj originated, the boys were shown 

through the entire plant. The Mighty 

Midget ol Deafdom, Fred Meagher, 

member ol the Ml Amei ii an ha I 
ball board whic h pon oied the 
National Tourney, was due lo arrive 

ai the plant at nine thirty that nl 

and I he Not I Imien wChecl lo pay I licit 

to this bundle of energy who 
much of his time to pro 
mote good i lean athletii a in our 
. ii' i hi some reason I he Mighty 

Man did not ani\e his night off, 

pel hap 

When the Minne otans awoke u , ■'. 
nesday morning they found the ground 



covered with a six-inch blanket of 
snow and sleet, one id the worst April 
snow Storms on record having hit the 
lakes area. It was impossible to read 
road markers as all were covered with 
snow and sleet, but fortune kept Ihe 

bus snail-pacing it on the- right road. 

The schedule called for a .S00-mile 
run Ihal day, but safety demanded a 
change in the speed, and only 278 
miles were covered. Fremont, Ohio, 
was reached shortly after dusk ancl 
the team was quartered at the Jail. 
mhi Hotel, where il enjoyed the best 
meal of the entire trip. 

In an effort to make up lost lime, 
the trip was resumed without break- 
fast before dawn. An appetite had 
been worked up before the bus breezed 
into Norwalk, Ohio, and hence a slop 
was made there at an up to date food 
filling station. After full justice had 
been clone to the inner man, the jour- 
ney was resumed. Dinner was eaten 

at Butler, Pa., and ihe party proceed 
ed through the great stale oi Pennsyl- 
vania. The laser of snow grew thin- 
ner until there was none lo be seen. 
except on the top of Ihe beautiful 
snow capped mountains. 

Sleet had done its work. Telephone 
and DOWer lines weie covered with 
sleet to such an extent thai in numei 
ous places Ihe wires snapped and in 
many places the poles had been pulled 
down by the weight of the covering, 
The roads were very slippers, and 
within an hour we passed three wrecks. 
In Ihe hands ol oin experienced, liven 
sed chauffeur, our bus chugged along 
at a slow but safe speed and we ani\ 
ed in l.ewislown. Pa., in lime lor sup 
per. In this town we found the bus 

company had seen tit to i hange the 

old saving "Children should be seen. 
not heard." lo "Children should be 
seen, not hurl," and painted in la 
let lers on all of their buses. A | 
idea! Mlei the hungry mouths had 
been filled, the trip was resumed and a 
short lime latei the squad crossed the 
Susquehanna River on a toll bridge, 
arriving al Harrisburg, Pa., where 

quarters weie found at the Bolten 

I lolel, near ihe stale capital. Alter a 
good night's rest and a good breakfast, 
the last lap of Ihe journey was begun. 

New N oik ( 'ily was reached shortly 
aft« noon, entry to Manhattan I" 
made via the new Holland Tunnel 



under (he Hudson River. After enter- 
ing the> metropolitan city, the bus 

traveled along the river front for a 
long distance. The bus windows were 
opened and heads popped out to get a 
better view of the ocean liners al their 
docks. Then the bus sped down 
Broadway to a popular restaurant at 
150th Street, and eight happy boys 
sel foot on New York soil for the first 
time. Alter lunch the party went 
clirccllv lo Ihe New York School for 

ihe Deaf, popularly known* as Far* 

WOOd. They were warmly greeted by 
Superintendent and Mrs. Skyberg and 
their daughters Klva and Yaldine. 
The Northmen were given rooms over 
looking the beautiful Hudson River 
and the new George Washington 
Bridge. The view was as grand as the 
eve could wish. 

Ml of the teams were put up at the 
Fanwood School. Mississippi was 

first to arrive. Having left home on 

Saturday, April 3d, they put in their 
appearance on Thursday. The Go- 
phers came second and the Badgers a 
short lime later. The New Jersey 

team followed in a couple of hours. 
Thus, the team with the greatest mile- 
age arrived first, the Mississippi squad 
having traveled 1,330 miles; the 
Northmen with 1,294 miles came sec- 
ond; the Badgers with ",;,s miles, 
third; and the eastern boys with about 
fifty miles to travel were last lo arrive. 

Friday evening there was a meeting 
of ihe sportsmanship Brotherhood 

with Mr. Daniel Chase. Executive 
Director of the organization, in charge. 
The Minnesota School was tin- fust 
school for the deaf in the country lo 

have a chapter ol the Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood and Mr. Chase was glad 
to meet the boys representing this in- 
stitution. A splendid program was 

given with Mr, \clrian 0. T.n'nslev . 
chairman of the department of health 
ancl physical education of the school, 
presiding. 

\lter the meeting there was a recep- 
tion in the officers' reading room, re- 
freshments being served. 

Saturday morning the boys 

In getting acquainted with the fellows 

from other slates and resting. The 
coaches had a meeting during which 

all possible controversial rules were 

gone over and tournev details agieed 
on. The tourney officials, Adrian C. 



Tainsley, Columbia, and Rudolph 
Gamblin, Gallaudet, both members of 
the Fanwood staff, explained their 
points of view and did all in their 

power to make the meet successful. 
They donated their services to Ihe 
tournament ancl deserve a rising vole 
of thanks from all the- schools connect- 
ed with the meet 

There was a large crowd present at 
Ihe opening session Saturday after- 
noon. In the first game New Jersey 
defeated Minnesota. -10 to SO. having 
taken a first half lead that the Gophers 
could not overcome. In the second 
game of the session Mississippi nosed 

out Wisconsin, 25 to 24. Saturday 

evening New Jersey downed Missis- 
sippi, 34 to 24, and Wisconsin took 
Minnesota into camp, 37 to 31., Col- 
lowing Ihe games, attended by a capa- 
city crowd, there was a dance. After 
seeing his proteges tucked safely into 
thdr beds. Coach Ainbrosen invaded 
Times Square and forget Ihe defeats 

suffered by his team. Superintendent 
Klstad disappeared with the Skybergs, 

and Mr. l.auritsen suhwaved to the 
apartment o\ Marcus 1.. Kenner. 
President of National Association of 
the Deaf, where a number of \cw 
York bigwigs gathered for an informal 
meeting. Mrs. Kenner served delici- 
ous refreshments after midnight and 
the party broke up earlier than most 
New N oil gatherings. 

Sunday forenoon the visiting teams 
were taken foi an auto tour of (he city, 
the trip covering points as far south as 

Washington Square. 

With Bilbo Monaghan. Imskv Miss- 
issippi coach on the coaches' bench 
with his hat on and chewing an over 
I cigar as usual, his southern team 
met the Northmen in the first game of 

the afternoon session. The Gophers 
lost their third and final game of the 

tournev. the- score being 29 to 17. In 
the second game the Hadgers Staged an 
upset in defeating the eastern team, 
18 to 

All of Ihe trophies presented after 
the final games Sunday evening were 
donated. The beautiful first place 
I ami' from the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. Marcus 1,. kenner 

presenting it in person. The Union 

League of New York presented the 
second place trophy; the Oallaudet 
College Athletic Association (he third 
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place award; and the New York 
fourth place award. The Sportsman- 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf the 
ship award was donated bv the Man- 
hattan Division of 'the N. F. S. 1). 
Individual participation pins were 

presented to all players taking part in 
the meet. » 

The tournament over, the Minne- 
sota players forgot basketball for the 
time being and enjoyed a ride down 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue before 
retiring. All were up bright and early 
Monday morning and with Fanwood 
Cadet Schroeder as guide, set out on 
an all-day sight-seeing tour. 

Leaving Fanwood. the bus sped 
down Riverside Drive at a fifty-mile 
an hour clip. A police officer waved 
frantically for the Minnesota vehicle 
to go faster as it was "delaying 
traffic.'' The driver stepped on the 
gas and when he was keeping up with 
the other cars in the line at seventy 
miles per hour the officers on duty 
grinned with real satisfaction. Grant's 
comb and other places of interest were 
pointed out before the fust stop was 
macle at the American Museum of 
Natural Historv. A trip was then 
made through nearby Central Lark 
and later the group saw the famous 

Madison Square Garden. Of great in- 
terest was the guided tour through 
Rockefeller Center, the western por- 
tion of which is known as Radio City, 
SO named in honor of the Kaefio 
Corporation of America. Rockefeller 
Center occupies twelve acres, nearly 
the whole of three blocks from 48th lo 
51st Streets. Climax of the trip 
through Rockefeller Center was the 
taking of a bird's eve view of the city 
from the 70-Story RCA building. 

\tter eating lunch in one of the 
famous Automat Restaurants, ihe 
Gophers drove to pier ( >0, where they 
met the Mississippi and Wisconsin 
teams and National Tournament 
Manager John W ilkerson. who had ar- 
ranged for a trip through the Cunard 
White Star Liner Britannic. A court- 
eous White Star official met the group 
and conducted them through the 
gantic liner, which regularlv carries a 
crew of 500 antl 1 .c.oo passengi 

As soon as the Yikings had been 
seated in their bus they were headed 
for the Statue of Liberty. On the 
way they passed the Broad Street Hos 
pital. In front of the place Stood an 
intoxicated colored man who walked 
into the side of the DUjVhis knee com- 
ing into contact with the rear fender. 
He was carried into the hospital where 
examination showed he was unhurt. 

Vfter being admonished by a police 

officer, be was released. While this 
little matter was being settled, the 
boys made a trip to Medloe s Island, 
and gone through the aquarium. 

The bus then took the party to 
limes Square to view the night life of 

the big city. The Minnesotans strol- 
led up and down Hroadway and 
around Times Square, purchasing 
souvenirs for the home folks and them- 
selves. The Union League was visit- 
ed ancl the C.ophers were surprised to 
learn that the New \ orkers paid 
$266.00 monthly rental for club- 
rooms. Having walked and looked 
until weary, our boys descended the 
steps leading to the subway and took 

the fast underground cars bade to the 

school, where they were soon fast 

asleep. 

Hags were packed and the long 
homeward trip was commenced Tues- 
day morning under ideal weather con- 
ditions. The fust stop was made 
the Plainsboro, New Jefsey, Walker- 
Cordon Dairy Farm, one of the most 
unusual farms in the world. The 
1.500 cows in the herd are washed 
antl milked three times daily in the 
Rotolactor. an ingenious ,], 
which places the cows on a rotating 
stand where thev are milked in dear 
view of visitors, the milk going from 
the cow's udder lo the glass lined milk 
tanks untouched by human hands and 

with ihe possibility of contamination 

by human contact reduced to a mini- 
mum. The cows average more than 
14 quarts, of milk per cow per d 
The next stop was al the New 

Jersey School for the Deaf, at West 

•ilinued on page S) 
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Laying the Cornerttone of New School Building at Gnenburgh, N. Y., January 12, 1938 

Front rate, left to right- Benjamin Reisner, Mr. Field, Dr. l.onis V. Hishop, President Robert Mel'. Marsh. 
Major r'ranris G, l.andon, Mrs Kkyberu, Miss Hcrry, Superintendent Skyhcru, Mr Davies, Mr Gillespie, 
Mr. Davis, Mr. Tyrrell, Mr. lies. The tWO figures back of Dr. Hishop are Mr. fish and Charles Lane 



EARLY HISTORY OK NKW YORK SCHOOL 

(Continued from page, 3) 

lighten and shorten the labor <>f defining words 
and explaining their laws of construction. 
We do not, as De I'Epee did, and some few 

teachers at the present day still do, seek to make 
our pupils associate every word witli a sign, either 
taken from their Colloquial dialed, or specially 
devised lo represent that word, technically (ailed 
methodical sinus. The idea thai such sinus are 

necessary to stand between written words and Ideas, 

Spoken words do for those who hear,) that I . 
thai s deaf mute, seeing a written word, must 

actually or mentally substitute s sign fot It, before 
he can attach any meaning to it now finds very 

few advocates, The better and more prevalent 
opinion is. thai the deal mule pupil should lie led 
to attach bis ideas directly to words, either unilei 
I heir written form, or, which is probably easier foi 
him, under the form of the manual alphabet, in 

which words are spelled out by positions of the 
finger corresponding to each letter. Had we a 
syltahh alphabet, sufficiently simple and easy ol 
acquisition foi general use, it would greatly facili- 
tate the learning, retention, and rapid repetition 

Oi words by deal mules, and thus lie of great ad 

vantage In their Instruction. Such alphabets have 

been proposed and perhaps one may hereafler be 

found thai will commend Itself to general use. 

The deal mule, as we have already noted, thinks, 
at least when he first i otnes to school, mainly in 

menial Images of objects, clothed with their proper 
qualities, and moving in their appropriate atti- 
tudes and actions. Heme when tie attempts to 

attach his ideas to words, it is these mental Images 

that have to be attached to words. As he 

thinks in a series of menial pictures, we (house for 

in. in i lessons, words and phrase adapted to 
,i,- , ribe sut h pit tures, whethet ol single obj© I 
or groups; e.g., « horse} a white horse; two white 
horses; a white horse running; a boy ridin 
horse; a little boy riding <i white horse; and so ol 
other objects, qualities and actions. (The first V 
on in language will be best given to s deal mute 
bowing him the name oi some present objet i. 
and then appealing to some person who can read, 
who on seeing the word, Immediately points to the 
objet i.) 

When a c ertain nuniliei ol SUCh words and 

phra e have bet ome familiar, each recalling a men 
tal Image ol an objet I oi group ol objects, we 
Introduce the Ides oi assertion and time, i>> which 
the verb Is produi ed, This part ol peet h we p 

cut tii t in the two ft explaining eat h other bj 

contrast, of the habitual present a boy plays 
often; and the actual present that boy is pla 

i he Ides ol assertion, whit h Is the es en< e ol 
the verb, Is brought out more promlnentlj by i on 
trs ting the affirmative and the n< that boy 

m playing, that girl is not playing. There is not, 
in the colloquial language of sinus, anything cot 
re ponding to tense the time of an at Hon or even) 
Peine tated, nm e fot all. the only distint tion 
afterward made, are to explain the order and 
queni e of the iui w tion ot events i lent e 

ii is thai the tense and other grammaUt al foi 
them, having nothing corresponding In the 



pupil's colloquial language of sinus, ej,, the />;<>- 

nouns, are a difficult study for deaf-mules, and 

occupy a large part of the teachers attention during 
several years of his course, it is held Important 

thai they should have, at the outset, clear ideas ol 
the nature and use of each lense tAUght them. I his 

can only i>e secured by teaching the principal 

tenses in such a way that they shall mutually limit 
and shed light on each other, for instance, either 

by an actual example, or by a picture, the pupil's 
attention is directed to two girls carrying baskets 

of Strawberries, and he is made to write. "Those 

two girls have picked, art carrying, and will sell 
strawberries." in (his way, he comes to attacn 

Correct notions to the mere forms of language in- 

dicaUng tense, as also to those forms denoting 
interrogation, case, comparison, and other gram 

Statical relations. 

it would require far more space than can be 

afforded in such an article, to follow out Ihis e\ 

position in subsequent parts of the course. We 
content ourselves with saying thai our golden rule 

is to divide tlijjit allies ; to present hut one difficulty 

at a time, and endeavot so to arrange our lessons 

thai this mastered shall serve as a Stepping stone 

to the next. Thus we endeavor to make the diffi 

CUll path our pupils have to scale, as smooth and 

gradually ascending as possible. On such s plan. 

even ihe difficulties presented by abstract nouns 

are readily mastered, when the pupil reaches the 
proper period foi Introducing them. 

The degree of our success in educating the deaf 
is very various, according to the native capacity 

Of our pupils, and the lime they are permitted to 

remain under Instruction, While there are verj 

few, and those marked by natural imbecility, who 

do not acquire as great an amount of positive 
knowledge, as the average of speaking men, inform 

alion t li.it will be useful to them, and promote 

their happiness through life; there arc quite s num- 
bei who nevet becomeiable to read books, ot to i 

verse in Writing, e\i epl in an impelled and bloken 
dialed, or in a mixed dialect ol words and gestures, 

On the other hand, mere are many whose attain 
incuts in every branch of good English education, 

not less than their perfect command ol written 

language, and the readiness, appiopriatencss. and 

justness oi i he sentiments they express, have re 
peatedlj called forth the admiration of the n 

intellectual and fastidious examiners and visitors. 
The High Class in our institution, and especially 

that portion oi It which graduated a yeat ago last 
July, furnish striking* example, ol this degree of 
Intellet tual cultivation. 

ihe establishment oi the High (lass is a matte 

Ol Congratulations for all friends of the deal and 

dumb. Formerly, our pupils, bowevei gifted, and 

howevet ardent In (he pursuit ol learning and 

•He, were compelled to leave school jusi when 

they had reached thai point ai which theit future 

progress WOUld have been BBS) and rapid. Now 

we have the pleasure ol opening to the more gifted 
and persevering, those higher walks of knowlt 
hitht n nub. in the unattainable distance. 

The superioi cultivation ol the High ('lass mine 
over reacts In the (lasses below, producing a higher 
Intellectual tone, s wider range of thought, and 



more earnest Strivings after scholastic excellence 
in the younger classes. This class, moreover, prom 
ises to be valuable as a nursery of teachers. Of 
the class that graduated in the summer of 1855, 
more than one half have already obtained perma- 
nent and honorable employments, as teachers of 
their companions in misfortune, either in our own. 
or in other institutions. And the frequent appli- 
cations to the New York Institution, to furnish 
teachers, BJ well as books, school apparatus, and 
plans of buildings, to the new schools for the deaf 

and dumb, almost annually springing up in the 
south and southwest. Indicates thai there will con- 
tinue to be openings for permanent, honorable, and 

remunerative employment, as teachers of their deaf 

and dumb brelhren. for those graduates of our 
High Class who may evince the moral and intellec- 
tual qualities necessary for a good teacher. 

None. A chronology of the school's history 

down to the year 1935, written by Dr. Thomas F. 

1935, and is embodied in book form. 

FOX, appeared serially in the Kanwood Journal in 



It is interesting to note that the problems of a 

linn City that foncd the removal from the 

Fiftieth Street site again affected ihe present site 

The erection of a new school plant at Creenbmnh. 
New York, resulted from a series of circumslaii 
which eventually took definite form and direction. 

The initial factor was undoubtedly the constantly 

increasing maintenance and repair COStS of the 

eight} year-old buildings of the school be t w een 
Fori Washington Avenue and Riverside Drive, in 
the Borough of Manhattan, New York City. The 
problem of remodeling the buildings had been given 

casual consideration but had been discarded as 
impracticable Moreover it was realized that with 
the growth "I New York City the old location no 
longer afforded the advantages of Country life, and 
the land had become loo valuable to retain for 
School purposes. During the autumn of 1933 the 
recently appointed superintendent. Victor ( >. SI 

Secured the official consent of the President 

of the board of Directors, Major Francis ('.. Lan 
don. to investigate suitable properties in the im- 
mediate vicinity of New York with a view to fmd- 

ible and reasonably priced new site 
Which could be held in the event of a future decision 
to move the school and to build a new plant. As a 
result a parcel ol seventy six aires of land in the 

Town ot Greenburgh, near White Plains, \\ 
cheste County, was tentatively selected in i 

as meeting the requirements of a possible future 
building site. 

Plans were formulated for the new school plant 
and the cornerstone ,,| the building now known as 

ihe Administration and Vcademit Building, sym- 
bolically the cornerstone of the entire group of 

buildings, was placed in position on the twelfth 

day of January, 1938. On June 5, 1938, the one 

hundred and twentieth commencement of the 
school was held, beinn the last after eighty live 

years at old Fanwood. 
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The idea that deaf people as a class 
are unable to earn a living, and must 
necessarily always he an economic 
problem, merely adds to llie diflicul- 
lies they have to contend against in 
convincing the unfamiliar with their 
real capabilities. More particularly 

is this true when they seek employ- 
ment at positions previously held by 

hearing p e r so n a . Once given a chance 

the Capable deaf surmount their 
handicap; the sensitiveness that pre- 
vents one from putting up an aggres- 
sive fight, and securing a share of 
happiness, is largely absent. The 
opportunity being given t<> show their 
capabilities, they generally succeed as 
workmen, since their si hi ml training 
in trades has made them self-reliant 
and capable Of taking their place in 
the industrial world side by side with 

the hearing, in fact, the average deaf 
person of today is a wage earner, 

generally willing and happy for know- 
ing how to work as a result of Un- 
love of work instilled in him early in 
his school life. 

< »i i .isiiiii.iiiy. however, there may 

be a deaf ihtsiiii of full adult age 

who has neither the ambition nor the 

desire to work. Enquiry generally 
eiiii the truth as to why the son or 

daughter was not Instructed In some 

useful trade. Frequently parents pos- 
sessing wealth preferred employing 

private tutors to tending then chil 

ilnii In Stale schools lor the deaf, 

erlooking the possible event thai In 
the passing of years iheii i bildren 

might HOI have I heir guiding rare nor 
means, and wnlllil be i ompelled In pi u 

vide for themselves, One ma) read 

ily imagine the n Mill in such a deaf 
person, in lull manhinnl ,,, woman- 
hood, who cannot work simply be 
cause they do not know how to use 
their hands. It is likelj . too, from 
the advice of their tutors they have 

kept away from other deal people, 
and are 1 1ms Isolated from those who 
understand and have full sympath) 
with them; the probability is thai 
they will become morose, sullen, un- 
manageable and a burden U|>on them- 
selves and to their relatves. This has 

frequently happened, and is still hap 
pining, as a ronsc<|Uen<e ol allenipl 
ing to 'restore' the deaf to the society 

ol the hearing when- they are general 

ly overlooked or neglected. There aie 
teachers and teachings which the 
adult deal i onsiiler alinosl | i iiiiin.i I in 
the rabid propaganda for a particular 

method with comprehending the real 

nature ol deafness nor of those afflic- 
ted by it and by them. 

I be salvation ol the deaf is not 
alone in being able to read and write, 
to read lips, or to talk mechanically. 

but rather in possessing a knowledge 
of some handicraft by which he can 

earn his own living and be iiulepenil 
'ill The deaf i onsider llieir greatest 
boon is the ability to work. Any 

' hool devoted to their Instruction 

Whit h doa not make I sincere effort 
to provide its pupils with the best of 

industrial education that is within its 

power is not only wasting money and 
time, but withholding from the pupils 

the right to the greatest ol all hap 
pineai the ability to cam one own 
living by honest toil, h matters not 
how cm lusive the school may bt 
how great the wealth ol the par 
oi Its pupil., this truth boldi 
every Instant e Pi ei ent pi 

tOO uni ei lain ,c B ,U1 i I ■ fot 

Independence, and ever) di 

and woman is alei when he ol 

i. in piai e reliance upon theii own 
individual ability to cam a In 

I lure among tin- ileal 

onal expel iciii i , and 
from a wide ai ipijinlaui I wit] 

hi c them elvt i 

the opinion llial thl 

among the deal who are n 
independent In an e< i mi< 

I he range ol the pation 

Those who have been educated in 

i hool i"i i in deal ha> e reo 
vocational training, and generally go 
Into the trades. Graduates ol Gal 



taudet College for the Deaf, at Wash- 
ington, I). (\, will generally be found 
in a great many of the professions, 
including banking, brokerage, insur- 
ance, artists, architects, writers, edu 

cators, chemists, advertising, statisti- 
cians, ordained ministers, electricians, 
librarians, dentists, and the like. 
There is quite a colony of deaf per- 
sons in Akron, Ohio, drawn there to 
the rubber factories during the late 
war, and still continuing at that 
employment. At the Hispanic Muse- 
um, in New York City, a large 
number of deaf women are employed 
in editorial research and other 
branches of literary work. 

A comparison of two distinct types 
Of deaf peopk offers an instructive 
view of different ways of looking at 
the world under the restraint of this 

handicap. Recently the American 

Federation of Associations of the 
Hard of Hearing met in convention 

at Chautauqua, New York. About 

the same time the National Fraternity 
of the l)eal, i epic-sent ing something 
like a million dollars in paid-up insur- 
ance, met at Denver. Colorado. The 
latter body is composed of graduates 
of schools for the deal in the United 
Stales and Canada, and includes sixty 
divisions spread over both eounlne.s, 

with a membership of 7,000. 

There is little in common between 
the Iwo societies, and no co-operation, 

the difference between the deaf and 
the deafened apparently being that 

the deal have no hearing ol any 

practical value, but many attained 
speei h before becoming deaf or 
acquired ii at school; the deafened 

have lull command oi language and 

speech, but have losl , or are gradually 
losing their hearing. The deafened 

appear to be more sensitive of llien 
loss, and are probably less able to 

make theii own way in life than the 

deaf, all things considered. This 
seems to be because I he former have 

naturally adjusted themselves to a 

world of sound, and when the sense 

of hearing fatts, it is difficult for 

them to make a new readjustment; 

yet they must cling to an order of 
Society where they no longer "tit in.*' 

The consequence to themselves ami 

lo their friends must be somewhat 
depressing. The two groups have a 

different attitude toward life. < me ol 

the leading i|iiestions al meelings of 

i he deafened is usually related to In- 
teresting the public in assisting them 

lo build club houses tin theii social 

enjoyment. The central idea of the 

deaf "l-'ials," as they are known, is to 
make moie el'leilive an organisation 

of, by, and lot I he deal, a benefit 

society that helps them to help them- 
selves. The deafened seem inclined 

io deny any kinship with the cleat; 

they draw aside and proclaim a dif- 
ference, but so far as concrete value 

io oi lit \ is i oncerned, the deal 

io have .onie advantages. The deal 



graduates of the schools are deaf, 
know it, and acknowledge it; they 
have been trained to be- self-sup|>ort- 
ing, to meet their condition in life, 
and do it; the deafened are more or 
less deaf, usually more than less, since 
they find the society of the hearing 
irksome, but probably do not wish it 
to be known. 

There has been, from time to time, 
an effort, or what might be styled a 
plea, for the "restoration of the deaf 
lo society," but a little thought should 
show thai the deaf can never be re- 
stored to society since- they have never 
been taken from it. As a matter of 
fact, the deaf come into the world in 
the game manner as other people, and. 
in a sense, become parts of society 
as soon as their births are recorded in 

accordance with the law. Unless they 

should lose sanity or commit a crime 
they are not otherwise shut out of 
society. Their not being connected 
with the "400," or other exclusive- 
social sets whose social standing is 
based upm wealth or descenl may 
exclude some of the deaf from the 
local "Who's Who," but this is the 
case of millions of the best of cili/.cns 
who possess all their senses intact, 
and is no loss to the deal. 

Hut some do find themselves in a 
rather strange world. While all 
around them they see people appar- 
ently like themselves, who eat, sleep. 

and move about just as they do, there 
are some things which they Cannot 
share, for they are somewhat different, 
They are at a disadvantage in the 

matier oi tree intercourse with the 
members of the community in which 
they live. This disadvantage Is more 
or less removed by the public educa- 
tion they receive as do other children 

in the public schools. But no method 
of instruction has. or ever can. bring 
them theii hearing, nor make them 
entirely Overlook the lack. lime was 
when the deaf were i unsigned to 

"asylums," carefully 'trained, 1 and by 
some mysterious process vaguely 
known to a lew. they were returned 

lo their homes, transformed, and 
graciously allowed to mingle with 
llieir fellow human beings! In this 
Way Society was led to believe I he 
'inmates' of these "asylums," as being 
without the pale, and when the) re 

turned home they wen- just naturally 
referred to as having been "restored 

to society." No thought was given to 
the fact thai they had been at Schools, 
Studying and learning, as do olhei 
children, though somewhat more slow- 
ly because ol ihe paucity of language 

learned through the eye Instead of 

the ear. Those who prate of a 're- 
storation' because of the ability to 

speak more- or less plainly seancl\ 

know of what they are talking, in 
time, probably, the public will recog 

ni/e thai deafness is neither a mental 
defect nor a crime that separates 
those so handicapped more 01 less 



from the rest of mankind. Hut so- 
ciety is a good deal self-contained, 
and probably the deaf will be obliged 
to be contented until, by gradual 
education, society itself becomes en- 
lightened sufficiently to comprehend 
facts as they exist. Meanwhile the 
educated adult deaf consider such 
references as "restore to society," 
"oral atmosphere" and like slogans 
employed by teachers of the deaf as 
a veiled effort to hoodwink the public; 
ignorance on the subject of those 
using them, and more or less a slur 
on the educated adult deaf. 
{To hi- ciuitinufd) 
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St. Ann's Church for the Deaf 

511 West 148th Street, New York City 
RlV. Guilbert C. Braddock, Vicar 

Church service even Sunday al It a.m.. 
during summer. 

Holy Communion, first Sunday of each 
month, 11 v.m . .bun' io September. 

Office Hours. — Morning, 10 to 12. 



Union League of the Deaf, Inc. 

Club Rooms open tin- year round. Regular 
meeting! on Third Tuesday of each 
month, at 8:13 r.iu . Visitors coming 
from a distance of over twenty five miles 
Welco me . Benjamin Mintz, President; 
Joseph I'. Mortillcr, Secretary, 711 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 



Brooklyn Guild of Deaf-Mutes 

Meets first Thursday evening «ach month 
except July, August and September, at St 
Mark's Parish House, 230 Adelphi Street. 
MM DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 

Mr. Chanel w ni.ro. Secretary, .*7i East 
I. sot I, Street, Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Mrs. S. G. Hoag, chairman of the Enter- 
tainments, wishes to remind all of the 
socials the last Saturday of cacn month. 

From the Nevins Street station (1 R. T 
subway) or the DeKalb Avenue station 
(B. If. T.), take the DeKalb trolley car 
and itOD at Adclwhi Street. 



Ephpheta Society for the Catholic 
Deaf, Inc. 

St. l-'raneis Xavicr College, 30 West 

loth Street. New York City 

For any Information regarding Ephpheta 
Society communicate direct to either: 

Mrs. Catherine Gallagher, President, 
IJO West Mth Street, New York City 

Herbert KoriUer, Secretary, 21-S0 Thirt) 
eighth Street, Uteris, I* 1. 



Silent Athletic Club, Inc., 

of Philadelphia, Pa. 

J529 Gcrmantown Avenue 

Club- rooms open to visitors during week- 
ends, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, and 
during holidays. 

Business meeting every second Friday of 
the month. 

Socials every Fourth Saturday. 

John K. Diinner. President. For informa- 
tion write to Howard S. Ferguson, 
Secrctarv, 250 W. Sparks St., Olnev, 
Philadelphia. 




Boj ' Kl William II Van Tassell, Teacher, 1 1 
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FROM MINNESOTA TO NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 5) 

Trenlon. Superintendent I'<>|h- had in- 
vited the Minnesotans to ins|K'd his 
school and have lunch there. New 
Jersey has u up-to-date plant and 

the short visit we made indicated that 
the work done was of a high quality. 

Baltimore, Maryland, was reached 

before dark and a stop was made foi 

the evening meal. Thus the Gophers 

had breakfast in New York, dinner in 
New Jersey, and supper in Maryland 

Washington, I). C, was reached that 
night, as planned, and after exchang 

inn pleasantries with (lallaudet Col- 
lege folks for an hour, the hoys were 
taken for a ride which nave them 
their first glimpse of many historic 

buildings. Squad headquarters were 

set up at the PUUCS Hotel, a stone's 
throw from the United Stales Capitol 

The next morning all except Bobby 

Netzloff breakfast ;il the hotel dining 
loom. \fler surveying the menu, 
Hob decided it was not good enough 
for him .ind slipped off to ,i ham- 
burger shack, his favorite dining 

place. 

The Washington Union Depot was 
tin- first place visited that morning. 
Here the boys saw the famous 
sengei concourse, largest single room 
in the world. The trip then led to 
Gallaudel College where thirteen Min- 

nesotans are enrolled. The Gophers 

got "college fever 1 and as a result ol 
the visit there may be more Minneso- 

tans at Gallaudel i few years bent e. 

A lour of the federal bureau of In- 
vestigation offices in the new Depart 
nient of Justice Building was then 
made. Here the boys saw Ihe 
weapons used by John I >illingcr and 
oilier notorious outlaws. The FBI 

methods of apprehending criminals 

were explained, the new .S 1 0,000,000 

\k hives Building on Constitution 

Wenue was then visited, The party 

pioc ceded to the White 1 loir.e where 

the grounds and all of the r ns open 

lo l he public were inspected. 

taking i I look a the 

I oiled States Treasuiv building, a 
boil trip was made through the 
Stale. War. and Navy building, ami 
then, leaving the bus parked, the 
Gophers walked down Seventeenth 

Street Aft i ig the < 'on oran 

\n Gallery, American Red Cross 
Building, and Memorial Continental 

Hall. I he boys enjoyed making a trip 

through the Pan Smt\ it an building. 
\ nip was made to the top of the 

Washington .Monument, half of the 
boys walking up, the olhei hall going 
up in the elevator. A splendid view 
of the pity was obtained liom I hi' 
lop of this famous 555-foot shaft. 

i he Bureau of Printing and En 

graving was nest on the Itinerary, and 

here ions upon ions of paper money 

and postage stamps weie seen being 

printed. 

The bus was hailed and I he group 
drove lo the new $15,000,000 Su- 
preme Court building. As Ihe nu- 
merous magnificent new government 
buildings were viewed, the boys start- 
ed lo realize when' .nine of Ihe lav 

monej go 
i 'rossing the street to the Senate 

Office building, the (iophets paid their 

n pet i lo Minnesota's Parma Labor 
Senator, Srnesl Lundeen. He im- 
pressed ail as in earnest, sincere, and 
• apable man. We then look ihe sub 
way connecting the building with the 

( apitol I h'' House u.i , in ession, 
but only a third id the member were 
in I heir seats. Congressman August 
\ndnsen was there The Senate 
( lumber, old Supreme ( 'oin I I 'ham 
ber. and olhei parts of Ihe building 
weie Inspected. Then the Minneso- 
i.in look their delayed lunch in ihe 
ile dining mom in Ihe ( 'apitol. 

All declared that this place served ihe 

best coffee anil the best pie they had 
ever lasted. 

i in Government Printing oftu i la 

Dear the Capitol. By previous ar- 
rangement a Minnesota School for 
the i »eat graduate, Edwin i aa 

who is employed at the plate, w.e 

met and i ondni ted the ( lophers 

through the plaie. the largest print- 
ing plant in Ihe world. Mr I ;iai son 



is an outstanding example of the 
type of printers turned out al the 
Minnesota School. He is one of the 

twenty deaf persons employed at the 
place. 

Wednesday evening the Minneso 
tans were supper guests at Gallaudel 
College. After the evening meal a 
trip was made to the Library of 
Congress. Here among other things. 

ihe Declaration of Independence and 
the engrossed original of the Con 

stitution were viewed among numer 
ous Items. 

On returning lo I he College campus. 
where they had been Invited to spend 
the night, the Hilltoppers were left 
to their own devices. Of all things, 
altei live months of basketball, they 
donned their shorts and engaged the 
college reserves in a game which 
resulted in a 42 lo .^2 win for the 
collegians. After Irodding around ;ill 
day. it was no wonder the Gophers 
took the short end of Ihe count. They 
then enjoyed a ifct\ near the campus 
with the college boys. 

Thursday morning all bags wen- 
packed and the 1 Faribault bound trip 

was commenced. A stop was made 
at Mount Vernon, where Washington's 
home and tomb were visited. The 
next stop was made ;it ihe Maryland 
School for Ihe I >eal. al I'lidei ic k. 

Dr. Ignatius Hjorlce, Superintendent 

of the School, had innvilcd Ihe group 
to lunch. Dr. Hjorlee, a second 

cousin of Faribault's H. o. Bjorlie, 

is president of ihe American Inslruc 

tors of the Deaf. Like Superinten- 
dent Klsi.id of Minnesota and Super 
Intendent Skyberg of the New York 

Sc hool, he is a graduate of St. ( Hal 
College. Nbrthfield, Minnesota. Sev- 
er, il of ihe Mrayland School buildings 
are rather old, but Ihe work clone at 
the school is of high Older. On Ihe 

Maryland Sc hool campus arc ihe 
,inc lent barrai Its built in 1 777 by ihe 

British and Hessian prisoners of the 

Revolutionary Waj , A most lnt< 

ing museum is housed in the liaii.nl. 

\iiei lunch the nip was resumed 
["raveling through the blue Ridge 
Mountains ihe scenery was grand be- 
yond description and at places the 

altitude was 'lose to three thousand 

feci. The night was spent in cabins 
four miles west of Washington, Pen 

nsylvania. 

Friday morning all were called al 
five-thirty and the bus was traveling 
westward before lis o'clock, eastern 

itandard time. Breakfast was eaten 

at Bridgeport, Ohio, and Columbus 
was entered during ihe Lite forenoon. 
A visit was paid to ihe School for the 

Deaf there. While Superintendent 

Elstad had a talk with the Ohio 
School executive, Mr. Abernalhy, the 
boys were londucled through the 
buildings. 

The Indiana School for Ihe Deal, 
al Indianapolis, was lea. bed late in 

the afternoon. Superintendent Raney 
greeted the pai tj 

Joliet, Illinois, was reached at ten 
and cabins were procuied lor the 
night. Alter a six o'clock break last 

Saturday morning, the lasl leg of the 

3,000-niile trip was begun. Faribault 
and the dear old Minnesota School 
was reached at live that afternoon and 
a tired but happy group ol bo\s step- 
ped out of the bus displaying their 
fourth place and their team sports- 
manship trophies as well as iheii in 
dividual panic ip.it ion badges. Mm 

nesota ( 'ompanion. 



All Angels' Church for the Deaf 

(Episcopal) 

1151 Leland Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

(One block north of Wilson Ave. "L" 

station, and one-half block west). 
Ki;v. George F. Flick, Priest-in-charge. 
Mr. Frederick W. Hinricbs, Lay-Reader 
Church services, every Sunday at 11 a.m., 

Holy Communion, first and third Sundays 

of each month. 
social Supper, second Wednesday of each 

month, 6:30 p.m., with entertainment 

following at 8 p.m. 
(let together socials at 8 p.m., all other 

Wednesdays. (Use Racine Ave. entrance) 
Minister's address, b^^6 Kenwood Avenue 
Afternoon, 2 to S Evening, 7 to o. Dairy 
except Sunday 



Central Oral Club, Chicago 

Organized 1908— Incorporated 1025 
The Oldest Club lor the Oral Deaf in 
Chicago. Socials and Cards Second 

Sunday ol each month from September 
lo and including June. Entree: 7 :.^0 p.m. 
Atlantic Hotel, 314 South Clark Street, 
Hall K, Mcv/auine Floor. Convenient 
location ami transportation. 
Send all communication to Mrs. Sadie 
McKlroy, 227 Knglewood Ave. (Apt. 210). 
Chicago, ill 



Our Savior Lutheran Church 

The Rev. Ernest Schcibcrt, Pastor 
1400 N. Ridgeway Avenoe, Chicago, III. 
Services — 10:00 a.m.. May to September; 

2:30 p.m., October to April. 
Holy Communion on the first Sunday of 
the month. Preaching in speech and the 
•ign language. Hearing friends invited to 
-pec ial services. We preach salvation 
through faith in Jesus Christ. — "Come and 
eve will do tliec good." 

SOCIETIES 
The Silent Lutheran Club 
Lutheran Deaf-Mute Ladies' Aid Society 



Hebrew Assn. of the Deaf, Inc. 

Temple Beth-El, 76th St., Cor. 5th Ave. 

Meets Third Sunday at 8 P.M. of the month. 
Information can be had from Mrs. Tanya 
Nash, Executive Director, 4 East 76th 
Street, New York City; or Mrs. Joseph 
C. Sturtx, Secretaiy, 1974 Grand Ave., 
New York City. 

Religious Services held every Friday evening 
at 8:30. Athletic and other activities 
every Wednesday evening. Socials First 
and Third Sunday evenings. Movies 
Third Wednesday of the month. 



Hebrew Association of the Deaf 
of Philadelphia 

Jefferson Manor at S W., corner of Broad 

and Jefferson Streets. 
Meets first Sunday evening of each ' month 

from 3 to 5:30 p.m. 
Rooms open for Socials Saturdays and 

Sundays. 
For information, write to Joseph Gelnian. 

President, or Mrs. Sylvan G. Stern, Secre 

tarv, 5043 N. 16th St.. Philadelphia, P« 



Brooklyn Hebrew Society of the 
Deaf, Inc. 

Meets second Sunday of each month except 
July and August, at the Hebrew Educa- 
tional Society Building, HopUnson and 
Sutter Avenues, Brooklyn. 

Services and interesting peakers every Friday 
evening at 8:30 p.m., at the H. E. S. 

English Class, every Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday at 8 o'clock sharp, from 
September to May, at P. S. 150, Sackman 
and Sutter Avenues, Brooklyn. 

Louis Baker, President; Louis Cohen, 
Secretary ; 421 Logan Street, Brooklyn 
N. Y. 

Subscribe for the Dl ai'Mi us 
Jot i;nai,. $2.00 a year. $1.00 for 
six months. 
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BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

Empire State Association 
of the Deaf 

Albany, N. Y., July 29 - 31, 1938 

Headquarters -- HOTEL TEN EYCK 

I'll. i ( check .til items below il pOStibh ami mail this slip td Secretary Wm. 
M. I.angc, Jr., 57 Dove Si . Albany, N. Y., immediately 

[ ] I will be present at Ten Rycfc Hotel Thursday afternoon 
f ] I will be precnt l'riday morning. I 1 Afternoon. 

[ ] I will be praa m! Saturday morning, I 1 Afternoon, 
t ] I will be present at All-day Outing Sunday. 

I ] I will attend the Kan,|ue( on Saturday niulit fjulv S0U») and will sen I 
my remittance for my reservation bftfON that date Banquet— $2.00 per 
plate How many do you wish to reserve? plates. 

NoTlCB: — All reservations for banc|tiet must be accompanied b\ remittances 
on or before the 20th day of July, 1938. Tickets will be limited to 300. 



Position Wanted 

Middle aged widow deatrt position as 

linn ei . i pei ,,i child' ■ ECjcdi 

in both position Write to Mrs tana r, 

TrOUgh, !61 I'.n Mini \\eline. Ml. I'enn 

Reading. Pa 7-7 



ki;siuvii> 
BROOKLYN KRAI'S DAY 

Luna Park, August 20th 

(If rain following Salurd.i 

I'm i. J. Taiu.kn, Chairman 



RBSKRVKD 

Knight! and Ladies of I >e 1'EpM 

Hall and Knlei lainment 
Saturday, October 8, 1938 

\i Brooklyn Ettu Club 



SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
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DEAF MUTES' JOURNAL 

ELNOLLWOOD ROAD. WHITE PLAINS, \ A 

Enclosed find Dollars for subscription to the Journal for 



/SIX MONTHS^ , . . 
V ONE YEAR > t0 be 8 ,n 



YEAR 
NAME 



Street or R. F. D. Address 



City and State 



Printed every Thursday 



$2.00 a year 



$1.00 for six months 



